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HE defeat of M. 
great surprise 


Tardieu’s Government was no 
to close observers of French 
politics. But from an international point 
of view it has come at an awkward moment. It has 
thrown the Naval Conference out of its stride, and 
necessitated a week’s adjournment; for to go on with the 
business in the absence of the French would be to play 
Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark—or should we 
say The Babes in the Wood without the Uncle? Nothing, 
as we write, is settled in Paris about M. Tardieu’s 
successor. It may be M. Chautemps, or possibly M. 
Poincaré, or very improbably M. Briand. Or it may be 
M. Tardieu himself. But, whoever it is, there is very 
little likelihood of the French delegation returning to 
the Conference with a changed heart on disarmament. 
The formidable claim for a French navy totalling 725,000 
tons still stands. The French passion for security 
remains apparently insatiable. The ‘* pocket battle- 
ships ” of Germany are still a bogey; the Kellogg Pact 
and Locarno are not enough. Guarantees, and ever 
more guarantees—the old Geneva Protocol, a new 
Mediterranean Locarno—are demanded. 
2 a Be 
We still hope that a little wind of common sense, of 
courage, and of honesty will blow into St. James’s 
Palace. But at present it is impossible to disguise the 
growing fear that the Conference may achieve nothing— 
or worse than nothing, in the shape of bigger instead of 
smaller navies. With the issue of the Italian memoran- 
dum this week all the cards are now on the table, and 
the prospects of a thoroughly cut-throat game are 
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plain enough. War, says one delegation after another, 
is unthinkable against this or that Power. Yet one 
must have its ridiculous battleships, another its sub- 
marines—and more of them; another must have its 
70 per cent. ratio; another, while favouring a “ real 
reduction,” insists ferociously on a theoretical parity. 
This claim on the part of Italy to parity with France is 
of course one of the serious difficulties, and beside it 
Signor Grandi’s admirable sentiments and his conciliatory 
attitude on all other questions are of small practical 
importance. But the greatest difficulty of all is the 
general attitude of France. M. Léon Blum is not far 
wrong when he says that France appears to the rest 
of the world as trying, under a mask of goodwill, to 
prevent disarmament, and that a heavy responsibility 
lies on the French Government. 
* * 

Thomas Garrigue Masaryk, President of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic, will celebrate his eightieth birthday on 
March 7th. In honour of this event he has just received 
a remarkable token of the affection in which he is 
rightly held by his fellow-countrymen. The Czecho- 
slovak National Assembly has introduced a special Bill, 
which will become law almost immediately, commemora- 
ting his services to his country. The Lex Masaryk is 
probably the shortest law that has ever been framed by 
any Parliament. It reads as follows: ‘‘ T. G. Masaryk 
has deserved well of the State.”” The words will be 
engraved on tablets of marble which will be set up in 
both Houses of Parliament. The Czechoslovak nation 
does no more than justice to its President. In the 
whole history of the war there is no more stirring epic 
than the story of this noble-minded professor who at 
the age of sixty-four went into exile with the firm 
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determination never to return to his motherland until 
he had seen its independence established. His services 
to his country since its establishment as an independent 
Republic have been no less great. His tolerance, his 
vision and his broad humanity have been of almost 
incalculable benefit in guiding his people through the 
difficult years of the post-war period. Englishmen may 
feel proud that this statesman has always been a sincere 
admirer of the Anglo-Saxon race, whose ideals indeed 
have been the mainspring of his political aspirations. 
* * ** 


The Coal Mines Bill has been out of the picture during 
the present week, owing to Mr. Graham’s absence at 
Geneva. Consequently, no further attempt has been 
made to settle the outstanding differences between the 
Labour Party and the Liberals over Part I. of the Bill. 
In that respect, the position remains exactly as it was 
a week ago. On the question of hours, however, it 
appears that unofficial conversations of various sorts 
are still proceeding. The coalowners, as is well known, 
want a limitation of hours by the week or fortnight 
taken as a whole rather than in terms of the single shift. 
In other words, they want to be able to work the pits 
for a longer shift in fewer days, on the ground that this 
is likely to result in cheaper production. The Miners’ 
Federation has hitherto rejected this alternative, which 
evidently involves big administrative difficulties, and 
would have in any case to be very carefully framed 
in order to prevent it from clashing with the terms of the 
Washington Hours Convention or of the proposed special 
convention dealing with miners’ hours now awaiting 
consideration by the I.L.0. The owners, however, seem 
to be prepared to offer wage concessions in return for 
this more elastic regulation of hours; and it has been 
suggested that the miners would be prepared to discuss 
the alternative on this basis. There is so far no official 
indication that they are ready to do that; and reports 
of a pending agreement between owners and miners to 
modify the Bill should be received with the greatest 
caution. 

* x * 

We print in our correspondence columns one of a 
number of letters we have received complaining of our 
expression of sympathy for the victims of religious 
persecution in Russia. The main objections of the 
writers seem to be, first, that there is no such persecution 
as alleged; secondly that, if there were, the Russian 
Christians and Jews deserve no sympathy; and thirdly 
that it is in any case no business of foreigners. The first 
charge seems to us perverse. No doubt many of the 
stories that are circulated about Bolshevik “ atrocities ” 
(we never used that word ourselves) are inventions. 
But it is absurd to pretend there is not a powerful attack 
upon certain important forms of liberty going on in 
Russia. We do not like attacks on any fundamental 
liberty, whether in Russia or in Italy or in England, 
whether the attacked are Christians or atheists, and 
whether the attackers are Socialists or bourgeois, 
** idealists *’ or hooligans. And whatever may have 
been the sins of the Orthodox Church in the past, we do 
not see why any humane person should applaud the 
oppression of great numbers of its present innocent 
adherents. Nor do we think it improper for Englishmen 
to deplore tyranny abroad. What is improper (and 
on that we have surely been plain enough) is the attempt 
to make political capital out of this affair, and to force a 
new break with the Soviet Government—a truly fatuous 
policy. The agitation, as it is being conducted in 
certain Conservative quarters, is thoroughly mischievous. 
It is provoking deplorable reactions on the other side, 
and it is fomenting a false and reckless spirit of partisan- 
ship in this country. 


Saale 


The ‘‘ United Empire Party ’—or the “ Newspaper 
Peers’ Party,” as the Times calis it—has been 
inaugurated with a blare of trumpets. Its creator 
Lord Beaverbrook, is one of the shrewdest and most 
energetic men in the country, and with Lord 
Rothermere’s purse and newspapers added to his, the 
enterprise will not want for funds or for publicity, 
But what sort of an army will these crusaders recruit ? 
The main body of the Conservatives shows no sign 
of enthusiasm. By many the new party is regarded as 
a deliberate attack on Mr. Baldwin’s leadership, and 
loyalty as well as prudence makes them cold—not to 
say contemptuous—towards it. Mr. Amery, of whom 
some hopes were presumably entertained, is definitely 
hostile, and other Protectionists of the second rank 
seem likely to express no more than a non-committal 
sympathy. That the U.E.P. is capable of fighting seats 
and embarrassing Mr. Baldwin, we do not doubt, 
though there are rumours that some way may be found 
of patching up a compromise between “‘ whole hoggers ” 
and “ little piggers.”” If Lord Beaverbrook really means 
business, however, he may play handsomely into the 
hands of the Labour Party and the Liberals. We 
cannot believe, judging by all past experience, that 
food taxes are going to make a popular election cry, 
even when the case for them is put so seductively as 
the Daily Mail puts it. 


* * * 


It is less surprising that Mr. MacDonald leaves the 
Independent Labour Party now than that he has not 
left it long ago. For it is long since he and the LL.P. 
saw eye to eye; and for years past the breach between 
it and the official leaders of the Labour Party has been 
growing steadily wider. Yet a good many active 
workers in the Labour Party have, like Mr. MacDonald, 
hitherto retained their membership, despite their lack 
of sympathy with the I.L.P.’s policy in recent years. 
The I.L.P. was the real parent of the Labour Party, 
and there is still a strong sentimental attachment to it 
upon this ground. Of late years, however, its character 
and place in the Labour movement have undergone 
a fundamental change. Until 1918 it acted, not only 
as a pioneering Socialist body, but also virtually as the 
individual members’ section within the federal structure 
of the Labour Party as a whole. The new Labour 
Party constitution of 1918, by setting up Local Labour 
Parties based on direct individual membership, deprived 
it of this status; and it has since been trying one shift 
after another to establish its position on new lines. 
Since the “ Socialism in Our Time ” campaign of a few 
years ago, it has been constantly at loggerheads with 
the Labour Party; and during the past few months 
its leading spokesmen, Mr. Maxton and Mr. Wheatley, 
have passed into almost decisive opposition to the 
policy of the Government. It remains to be seen how 
far Mr. MacDonald’s withdrawal will be followed by 
an exodus from the I.L.P. of all who repudiate Mr. 
Maxton’s leadership. On the whole, a gradual drift is 
more likely than a sudden and general withdrawal. 


* ** * 


It does not, however, at all follow that those who 
remain in the I.L.P. will be prepared to push their 
quarrel to what many people regard as its logical 
conclusion. They will not want to leave the Labour 
Party; nor, in all probability, will the Labour Party 
wish to drive them forth to serve as a rallying point 
for dissension outside. For, whatever may be Mr. 


Wheatley’s position, Mr. Maxton and most of those 
who follow him certainly do not think of themselves as 
in fundamental opposition to the Labour Party. They 
dislike its present policy, and they want to 
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it up; but they assuredly do not want to leave it. 
They hope rather, if not to bring it round to their 
point of view, at any rate to influence it. They realise 
that the Trade Unions are almost solidly behind it, 
and that they would stand no chance at present of 
building up an effective rival party, even if they had 
any desire to do so. Moreover, the I.L.P. is itself by 
no means solidly ‘‘ Maxtonite.” In Scotland, which is 
its strongest area, it has recently repudiated his policy, 
and declared its loyalty to the Labour Party. It is 
true that most of the I.L.P. Divisions have, following 
a lead from its National Council, passed resolutions 
endorsing Mr. Maxton’s actions; but it does not follow 
that the majority would be at all prepared to push their 
criticism to the point of secession. There is accordingly 
no reason why the Prime Minister’s resignation should 
cause a dramatic split in the Labour Party. 
* * * 


Mr. Snowden is being more and more heckled, as 
Budget time approaches, concerning his intentions about 
the existing protective duties. Mr. Churchill in especial 
has shown pertinacity in his demands for information. 
But the Chancellor, taking his stand firmly on precedent, 
refuses to be drawn. That the present position is 
annoying to the trades concerned Mr. Snowden would 
hardly deny. It is awkward not to know what the 
tariff position will be in a couple of months’ time. But 
what the hecklers do not seem to appreciate is that 
uncertainty of this sort is inherent in a tariff policy 
and is, indeed, one of the principal objections to it. In 
tariff countries no trader can tell what the future holds 
in store. Most of all does the argument hold against 
the enforcement of a tariff policy by one party in the 
State against a strong Free Trade opposition; for 
nothing could be worse than to have tariffs ultimately 
put on and taken off by successive Governments. For 
this very reason we hope that for the moment Mr. 
Snowden will let the McKenna duties stand, and leave 
the safeguarding duties to run out when their time- 
limits expire, instead of repealing them at once. But 
if this view should have weight with Mr. Snowden, it 
should be still more potent against any imposition of 
new duties by Mr. Baldwin if he comes back to office. 
There are strong reasons why Mr. Snowden cannot tell 
the country, until Budget day, what he intends to 
do. But, for our part, we trust that, when the 
Budget is announced, he will be found to have con- 
sented, for this year at least, to leave things as they are. 

* * * 


The unemployment figures are up again, and likely, 
if the experts are right, to go up a good deal more. The 
recent additions are largely, though not entirely, due 
to the condition of the textile trades, especially cotton. 
The cotton industry is now suffering from the double 
effects of intensified depression and partial rationalisa- 
tion, and both factors are throwing additional workers 
out of employment. The woollen and worsted trades 
are also in a bad condition, and there has been a serious 
check to the development of the minor textile trades. 
The recent additions to the numbers recorded as un- 
employed are therefore for the most part real additions, 
and not the result merely of changes in the conditions 
of registration and benefit. This latter cause is expected, 
as Mr. Thomas explained lately, to add a good many 
more as the new Act takes effect; but there is also 
little doubt that the actual numbers unemployed are 
increasing. To a small extent the increase is offset by 
the fuller employment of workers who were previously 
under-employed; but this can hardly have had much 
effect on the figures. It cannot, in general, be disputed 
that the position of industry is worse to-day than it 


has been for a long time past, or that the collapse of 
raw material prices in the material-producing countries 
and the spread of depression in other manufacturing 
countries make the outlook for the British exporter 
most discouraging for some time ahead. 


* * * 


Mr. Graham, despite opposition at home, has repeated 
at Geneva this week his proposal of a two years’ tariff 
truce, and has emphasised the point that he means 
this not to lead to a stabilisation of European tariffs 
at their present level, but to serve as the first step 
towards a progressive reduction of tariff barriers. It is 
well known that, since the proposal was put forward 
last year, there have been tariff increases in many 
countries both in and outside Europe. It has been 
suggested that the mooting of the proposal for a truce 
has actually caused countries to raise their tariffs more 
than they would have done otherwise in order both 
to have a margin under the truce, and to increase their 
bargaining assets in view of a possible concerted move- 
ment for tariff reduction. There may be a little truth 
in this; but evidently if Mr. Graham had been deterred 
by such considerations, he would have been virtually 
accepting the view that it is impossible to start any 
sort of negotiations, or to hope for any reduction in 
the height of European tariff walls. Every sensible 
person knows that many of the present tariffs in Europe 
cannot be rationally defended, and that the multipli- 
cation of tariff walls and the raising of their height are 
serious obstacles to Europe’s economic recovery. 
Nevertheless, we cannot feel very hopeful of Mr. 
Graham’s success, though it is possible to hope at any 
rate for an early European tariff conference, at which 
the problem can at least be discussed, and the issues 
clearly defined. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Mr. Baldwin’s visit 
to Belfast fell woefully flat from the point of view of his 
Tory hosts. They had hoped for a blast on the bugle 
horn that would rouse the drooping spirits of linen 
manufacturers and farmers, but in spite of pointed 
invitations the guest of honour politely declined to 
commit himself to a firm declaration either on the 
question of safeguarding linen or of taxing imported 
foodstuffs for the benefit of Northern agriculturists. 
It was painfully clear that he had nothing to offer as 
attractive to Ulster workers as the Labour measures 
which Lord Craigavon and his colleagues, sorely against 
their will, find themselves compelled to adopt as their 
own. In the old days Ulster stood by Toryism less 
because it liked its policy than because it hated Home 
Rule. Now that the North cannot be placed under a 
Dublin Parliament, except by its own act, its people 
are in a position to assess the programmes of rival 
English parties on their merits. This is a departure 
which may have far-reaching results, more especially as 
some younger Unionists are beginning to ask why 
Ulster, like the Free State, should not be free to devise 
her own solutions for her own problems. So far, this 
revolt has not gone beyond vague mutterings, and the 
Old Guard prefers to be confident that it will not make 
headway in the constituencies. But the announcement 
made during Mr. Baldwin’s visit by the Northern 
Minister of Finance, that expenditure on derating makes 
it impossible to undertake additional obligations in 
regard to social services except at the cost of increasing 
taxation, will do much to win support for the dissenters 
who refuse to admit that nothing matters except 
** keeping in step with England.” If the British Treasury 
draws the line at paying the piper, the Ulsterman sooner 
or later will decide to call his own tune. 
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TWAS BRILLIG 


HERE are some arguments so absurd that it is 
practically impossible to refute them, in the 
absence of any groundwork of sense or fact 

upon which reasoning can lay hold. Currency cranks, 
for example, have been profuse in theories of this order, 
and have led their little bands of followers again and 
again into a land where all the fauna are boojums and 
the raths are very mome indeed. Lord Beaverbrook’s 
campaign for “‘ Empire Free Trade” fails to fall into 
this class only because the Empire Free Traders cannot 
quite get away from the fact that there is a real Empire: 
with a measurable trade whose character and limits 
can be more or less clearly defined. But, within this 
condition, the Beaverbrook crusade approaches more 
nearly to absolute nonsense than any considerable 
political movement of our time. 

That it is a considerable movement we do not for 
a moment deny. There is in this country a powerful] 
body of protectionist opinion; and what this body of 
opinion most needs in order to increase its influence is 
a telling sentimental appeal. The Empire possesses 
such an appeal; and Joseph Chamberlain long ago 
conceived the idea of linking Protectionism and 
Imperialism together to make an economico-sentimental 
crusade. That crusade, however, broke down in face 
of a rival sentimentalism allied to a rival economic 
argument. Free Trade was not only an economic 
theory, but also a deeply ingrained sentiment of the 
British people. And, when these two fusions of sentiment 
and economics met in battle, Free Trade won hands 
down. Lord Beaverbrook was doubtless mindful of 
this episode when he set out on a second expedition. 
He saw the need for stealing the enemy’s sentiment and 
adding it to his own, in order to leave the Free Traders 
reduced to mere reasonings in replying to him. So 
** Empire Free Trade ” was invented—a heady mixture 
for the economically inexpert. 

Lord Beaverbrook’s ideal—as distinct from the 
partial measures which he proposes for immediate 
adoption—is a unified protectionist Empire. The 
Empire, scattered as it is all over the four quarters of 
the globe, is to become economically a single country, 
with a single tariff wall around it. Within these 
astonishing frontiers there are to be no barriers, just 
as there are no internal customs duties inside Germany 
or the United States. But a tariff wall—how high, 
we know not—is to frown from every Empire frontier 
at the rest of the world. The Empire tariff is to be 
for protection and not for revenue; and therefore it 
must presumably be high enough to keep out whatever 
Empire countries can supply. Canada is to buy from 
the United States nothing that can be bought (at what 
cost we are not told) from Great Britain, or India, or 
Nigeria, or Australia. The United Kingdom, which 
now draws about three-quarters of its total imports 
from foreign countries, is to exclude anything that 
any part of the Empire can (at what cost again we 
know not) somehow supply. Overseas Dominions and 
Colonies are to abandon their own systems of protection, 
and to let in all Empire goods free of duty. And, in 
consequence of these measures, each part of the Empire 
is to find somewhere else within the Empire ample 
markets for all it can produce. 


All this, it is admitted, is not to happen at once, 
We are to begin with the Colonies—with those parts 
of the Empire over whose fiscal policy we are supposed 
to have control; and we are to hope that India and 
the self-governing Dominions will be gradually converted 
to full participation in the scheme. This presumably 
means in practice that we are to begin by imposing 
preferential duties on all the classes of goods which the 
Colonies supply, and to extend the same preferences to 
the Dominions either at once, or as fast as they agree 
to come in. This would mean, in the first place, the 
taxation of imports of a number of our most vital 
raw materials; for the Colonies are naturally suppliers 
of materials rather than of manufactured commodities. 
If the Dominions came in, it would mean in addition 
taxes on almost all our important foodstuffs—a part 
of the policy against which Mr. Baldwin prudently 
declared last week. It would not mean, save to a quite 
small extent, the taxation of imported manufactures; 
but we presume that the “ safeguarders,”’ tucked under 
Lord Beaverbrook’s ample wing, would see to it that 
we taxed these too in order to make a clean job of 
it. Empire Free Traders and common-or-garden 
Protectionists are at present working in alliance, though 
their policies are in fact quite different and rest on 
wholly divergent arguments. 

Lord Beaverbrook’s plan is essentially a plan for the 
taxation of imported raw materials and foodstuffs. It 
is therefore quite clearly calculated to put up both the 
costs of production and the cost of living—and 
accordingly the necessary basis of wages, social insur- 
ances, and all kinds of income, at any rate until the 
Empire is able completely to supply our needs at a 
cost not exceeding what we should have to pay for 
supplies bought in the open world market. It is 
doubtless theoretically possible for nearly all our needs 
to be supplied from Empire sources; but to achieve 
this would take an immense time, and we see no 
evidence at all that it could be done at a cost as low, 
or nearly as low, as we can buy at from all the sources 
that are open to us to-day. How can anyone suppose 
that, even if it were ultimately practicable, this country 
could hope, while bringing it about, to avoid the loss 
both of the greater part of its foreign trade and of 
a large part of its export trade even to Empire countries? 
We should lose our foreign trade because our costs 
would go up, and we are at present doing much of 
our trade on a very narrow margin. And we should 
lose much of our Empire trade, because the self- 
governing parts of the Empire (which are not expected 
to throw themselves fully into the scheme at present) 
would find foreign goods cheaper than ours, or be 
encouraged by our higher costs and prices to set up 
manufactures of their own to supply their needs. 

In short, the whole plan seems to be nonsense. But 
it is dangerous nonsense, because most people do want 
to develop our trade with the Empire, and do recognise 
that Empire countries are for Great Britain potentially 
better markets than the rest of the world. Less than 


half the export trade of Great Britain is, even to-day, 
trade with Empire countries; but our exports to the 
Empire have maintained their position better than the 
rest of our exports and, man for man, the citizens of 
the Dominions are by far our best customers. It 1s 
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true that Empire countries are now finding a larger 
part of their own export markets in foreign countries, 
and less in Great Britain, than in pre-war days. But 
this is mainly the result of two quite natural causes 
—the rapid growth of their exports of materials and 
foodstuffs, and the decline in re-exports; for goods are 
now far more often consigned directly to their ultimate 
destination without passing through Great Britain on 
the way. 

All sensible persons wish to see an expansion of 
trade between Empire countries, and recognise that 
the basis of this expansion must be to a great extent 
mutual. If we want the Empire to buy more of our 
goods, the best way is for us to buy more of theirs, 
though there is, of course, no automatic expansion of 
the one with the other. The fact that we buy Canadian 
wheat or Australian wool will not of itself cause the 
Canadians or the Australians to buy British instead of, 
say, American manufactures. It will only enable them 
to buy more, if they wish to do so. There is accordingly 
a strong case, if a sound way can be contrived, for 
entering into reciprocal arrangements; but it by no 
means follows that any reciprocal arrangement, apart 
from its other consequences, will be to our advantage. 

We are not doctrinaire Free Traders, and we have 
never suggested that the issue between Free Trade and 
Protection should be settled on grounds other than 
expediency. But, fora country so dependent on external 
trade in manufactures as Great Britain, any system 
of tariffs on foodstuffs or raw materials is demonstrably 
out of the question. This, however, is precisely what 
the Empire Free Traders must have, if they are to 
make even a beginning with their policy. We must, 
then, if we are to build up Empire trade on any reciprocal 
basis, find some way of doing this which is wholly free 
from the tariff taint, and will have no tendency, even 
temporarily, to raise costs of production for our 
manufacturers. This can be done, if at all, only on the 
lines of collective purchase and sale. We can, without 
paying higher prices than we are paying to-day, give 
Empire producers the benefit of a fixed price and an 
assured market for certain of their staple products, by 
agreeing to revive the system of bulk purchase which 
was temporarily adopted during the war. This would 
be a boon to the producer, for in these days of 
uncertainty an assured price and market are worth a 
great deal; and it would certainly result in our drawing 
a larger proportion of our imported foodstuffs and 
materials from Empire sources. We could couple with 
this policy the collective provision of capital for 
economically sound schemes of Empire development, 
designed to make possible further purchases in bulk, 
and again to increase our importation of Empire 
products. To do these things would be sound sense 
even if we secured no direct economic advantages in 
return. 

It would be, of course, harder to arrange for the 
bulk sale of our exports, consisting largely of a diversified 
range of manufactures, in Empire markets. Something 
might be done with coal to Canada (an especially 
important matter on account of its effect on freight 
charges for wheat), and perhaps with the more 
standardised types of steel products, such as railway 
material. We could also reasonably ask, where Empire 
tariffs are in operation, for preference in return for our 
contracts for bulk purchase. But, in the main, the 
development of our exports to Empire countries must 
be simply a matter of our ability to offer the best 
article at the best price. That is why any plan that 
would add to our costs of production can be ruled out 
of court at once. We have sentiment to aid us in 
building up markets with the Empire; but sentiment 


will not stand against the possibility of getting as good 
an article cheaper elsewhere. Nor can we ask that it 
should; for no more than we can the rest of the Empire 
afford to conduct business on a basis of sentiment, 
unless sentiment can be made the ally, instead of the 
foe, of sound economy. 

We have attempted in this article to take Lord 
Beaverbrook’s projects seriously. But it is really very 
difficult. Apart from the mutual contradictions, and 
the constant shifts and changes of policy, among the 
Empire Free Traders, we find it impossible to believe 
that the more intelligent of them really mean what 
they say. They do want to extend Empire trade; and 
so do we. But they have made their cause into a 
** stunt,” and chosen to base it upon a mixed senti- 
mental appeal that is above all an attempt to trade 
on human muddle-headedness and economic ignorance. 
If Lord Beaverbrook would start a rational campaign 
for expanding Empire trade, he would have a large 
and intelligent backing. But “ Empire Free Trade ” 
is a horse that will not finish. 


WHAT NEXT IN SPAIN? 


Paris : February 17th. 

HEN I was in Spain recently I came definitely to 

\ the conclusion that the fall of Primo de Rivera 

would menace the Monarchy. Everything that 

has happened since confirms my opinion. I do not mean 

that a Republic will necessarily be declared to-morrow; 

though Republicanism has grown into a force that may 

prove overwhelming. Indeed, the King appears to have 

handled a dangerous situation as dexterously as possible 

and he may weather the storm. But storm there is. It 

cannot easily be allayed. Action and reaction in polities 

are equal; and repression is bound sooner or later to produce 
an explosion. 

My impression a year ago (as I wrote at the time) was 
that on the Spanish front the first ‘‘ breach would be made 
in the fortifications of the new autocracy that many people 
have seized the opportunity of post-war difficulti s and 
uncertainties to build. Autocracy has reinforced its positions 
and is rejoicing in the apparent defeat of democracy; but 
the reaction from reaction has begun. It would be some- 
how fitting that Spain, one of the least progressive of 
European countries, should arouse itself and show the way 
to a fuller democracy.” And I am more than ever persuaded 
that what is happening in Spain will have repercussions in 
all the European countries which have fallen under the heel 
of dictators. The strongest dictator may well be perturbed 
at the passing of the weakest. 

Primo de Rivera was the weakest. He was too good- 
natured for a dictator. Workmen were uprooted and sent 
to distant towns because they were regarded as agitators; 
professors were exiled; politicians were imprisoned; the 
spies of the Patriotic Union compiled their black lists, and 
nobody who spoke against the regime was safe. The Cortes 
was replaced by a timorous and subservient Assembly. 
The censorship was instituted. There was no _ liberty. 
This is a terrible indictment against any dictator, but these 
things are common to dictatorships; they are inevitable 
and obligatory consequences of dictatorships. Certainly 
I would not minimise them, but it is to be said for Primo de 
Rivera that although he was compelled, as dictator, to dictate, 
he tried to dictate with bonhomie. He did not proceed to 
the extremes which we have witnessed in every other country 
subjected to a dictatorship. He was disliked as dictator, 
but somehow he was not disliked as a man. I have friends 
of liberal views who are friends of Primo de Rivera, and they 
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have an astonishingly high opinion of his good intentions. 
That much must be conceded. His downfall has not pro- 
duced the howl of execration which usually rises around the 
defeated tyrant. He quietly left Spain without provoking 
manifestations against himself. The manifestations—and 
they are serious—seem rather to be directed against the 
Spanish regime. 

Even when he was in power he hardly knew what to do 
with his power. It was his purpose to frame a constitution 
which would enable him to disappear from the scene. 
There can, I think, be no doubt that his proposed constitution 
was exceptionally bad—much worse than that which he 
had abrogated. It was a soldier’s constitution. It revealed 
clearly enough that Primo de Rivera was a man of unusually 


limited intelligence. He had no political acumen. He 
was entirely lacking in a sense of popular needs. Yet I 


believe that he made an honest attempt to supply Spain 
with what it has lacked for so long—a good government. 
I believe that he was personally disinterested—at least in a 
relative sense, for he was of course, like most of us, endea- 
vouring to satisfy his personal vanity. His motives were 
patriotic, and patriotism is held to cover a multitude of sins. 
He was really dismayed at the opposition which his project 
aroused. He would have liked to go, but he did not think 
he ought to go until he had assured his successorship. 

The Spanish dictatorship was marked by hesitation. 
Primo de Rivera naturally believed in himself, but he did 
not believe in himself as much as a dictator, by the logic 
of his position, ought to believe. He scarcely believed in 
himself as much as most of the solemn Prime Ministers, 
or departmental Ministers, or Under-Ministers of Europe, 
believe in themselves. That was fatal—it is fatal to any 
politician—and the miracle is that he lasted so long. 
Always was he talking of resigning, and his followers could 
not be sure of themselves. While the Fascists do not doubt 
that Mussolini will stay for life, the members of the Patriotic 
Union were continually being reminded by Primo de Rivera 
himself that they were supporting a provisional dictator- 
Loyalty in these circumstances could hardly be expected. 
Nobody is inspired by a vacillating ruler. Primo de Rivera 
was sincere enough in his desire to leave, but he felt that he 
could hardly resign without acknowledging the utter failure 
of the methods he had adopted. 

Nothing could be more unpleasant than to admit the failure 
of a great experiment. Primo hoped, even when all hope 
had gone, to justify his suspension of constitutional rules. 
He strove desperately for results. They receded as he 
advanced. The old rotative system of government in Spain 
was unquestionably wrong, but Primo de Rivera was unable 
to introduce a better system, and the chances now are that 
there will either be a reversion to the rotative system of 
government—a deplorable outcome of the dictatorship—or 
a popular uprising which will sweep away the throne— 
a disastrous outcome, from the dictator’s point of view, of 
the dictatorship. The old politicians are sharpening their 
knives and rejoicing in the prospect of spoils; but a more 
ominous rumble of democratic discontent comes to their 
ears. 

It was the fear of revolution which kept Primo de Rivera 
to his post and held the King to his side. How was he to 
escape being the author of a revolution? That was the 
problem for him and for the monarch who had acquiesced 
in the abrogation of the Spanish constitution. His position 
was becoming less and less tenable, and it became necessary 
to act before the crisis was irresistible. Such information as 
I possess seems to suggest that the manner of Primo de 
Rivera’s departure was carefully prearranged. He was to 
commit a blunder of which the King would take immediate 
advantage to dismiss him and to place himself on the 


popular side. So he appealed over the heads of the King, 
the Government, the Assembly, and the people, to the 
military junta to assure him that his presence was still 
necessary. Blundering as Primo de Rivera has shown 
himself to be, it is difficult to suppose that he committed 
this egregious blunder unconsciously. It would appear, on 
the contrary, that he was willing to sacrifice himself in such 
circumstances as would range together King and people. 

The King would be interpreting public opinion, would 
receive public support, in calling for his resignation. There 
can hardly be any other explanation. Primo de Rivera had 
placed himself above the military junta, and without deep 
design he could not deliberately antagonise democratic and 
monarchieal elements in Spain, and diminish his own authority 
by making an appeal to the army—his own subordinates 
above the heads of the monarch and the people. Here then 
was the King’s opportunity to dissociate himself from the 
dictatorship on which he had relied for six years. The 
stage was too well set to leave room for the supposition that 
the properties were accidentally in their place. Moreover, 
General Berenguer was called upon to succeed Primo de 
Rivera. It was a cunning choice. General Berenguer was 
attached to the King’s household, but he was popularly 
represented as being in opposition to Primo de Rivera on the 
ground that he had been condemned to imprisonment during 
the dictatorship. The political advantages of such a 
solution are obvious. It remains to be seen, however, 
whether the move, clever as it is, will succeed. 

General Berenguer was put forward as a_ provisional 
Prime Minister. He would be as dictatorial as might be 
necessary, but he would make a show of removing some of 
the disabilities placed on the country by his predecessor. 
Some observers consider that nothing has been changed 
except the executive, which, since 1923, has assumed the 
function of the Cortes. It is a change of persons and not of 
methods. The elections, which had been so long denied, 
are still to be denied. They must be postponed until the 
country is calm and until the political parties have regrouped 
themselves. They cannot be put off indefinitely, but if 
they can be delayed for some months then the worst that 
‘an happen will be a reversion to the old rotative system. 

Such is the calculation; but it by no means follows that 
the transition will be smooth. There are indications that 
the Spanish intellectuals and the Spanish masses will take 
a hand in the game. One thing Berenguer could not refuse 
to do; he could not refuse to recall banished professors and 
political leaders. He could still suspend the constitution 
and make vague promises for the future; but he was obliged 
to undo some of the work of his predecessor for the sake of 
appearances. He might still impose the censorship and 
practise repression; but he could not keep in exile the 
political enemies of Primo de Rivera, who himself 1s 
temporarily in exile. Yet the result of this release of forces 
may be perilous. Miguel de Unamuno, for example, returns 
triumphantly and is greeted by thousands of admirers. 
He makes speeches in Spain which do not spare the 
Monarchy. The Republic is acclaimed everywhere. In 
spite of the censorship, in spite of repression, there leak 
through trustworthy channels accounts of demonstrations 
in all parts of the kingdom. The anniversary of the first 
Spanish Republic, which was formed fialf a century ago 
and lasted for the best part of a year, is celebrated. In 
short, the Republicans are active and articulate; and the 
Catalonian Separatists are asserting themselves again. 

In the meantime the old politicians are forming cliques, 
and manceuvring, and plotting, and there is general con- 
fusion. The issue is still doubtful, but even if the new 
dictatorship transforms itself into the old political regime 
it seems to me unlikely that Spain will be content with 
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such a regime. There must, sooner or later, be drastic 
changes. It is not enough to pass from rotative politics to 
dictatorship, and from dictatorship to rotative politics. 
More is now demanded. The Spanish people are tired of 
political corruption and complacency. They are tired of 
dictatorships. The experiment of Primo de Rivera has 
failed, since dictatorships cannot convert themselves into 
democratic organisms, or provide for their own constitutional 
replacement. Spain, for the next few years, will be the most 
interesting European country. Events there deserve the 
closest attention. SIsLEY HUDDLESTON. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE 
SCHOOL AGE 


HEN, last July, Sir Charles Trevelyan announced 
that the Cabinet had decided to introduce legis- 
lation providing for the retention of all children at 

school to the age of fifteen years, as from April, 1931, the 
announcement was received with general satisfaction. The 
reform was recognised to be long overdue. It had been 
urged as far back as, at least, 1909. The traditional English 
procedure of empowering authorities to make a forward move- 
ment, before imposing a statutory obligation upon them, 
had been embodied in the Act of 1918. The educational 
arguments for the change, which were always unanswerable, 
had been given a new emphasis by the recommendations of 
the Consultative Committee of the Board, which pressed for 
the lengthening of the school life as an essential and indis- 
pensable element in its policy of securing that all children 
should begin between eleven and twelve a course of secondary 
education, lasting for at least four years. The bodies repre- 
senting the educational administrators, such as the County 
Councils Association and the Municipal Corporations Associa- 
tion, had passed resolutions in favour of it. Both the 
Labour Party and the Liberals had pledged themselves to 
it—the former, indeed, had claimed for a decade that it was, 
in a special sense, the champion of children, and had given 
the raising of the school age a prominent place both in 
Labour and the Nation and in its election manifesto. And 
in spite of the not very happily inspired utterances of the 
late President of the Board, it was known that many Con- 
servatives would welcome early legislation. In these 
circumstances it was not unnatural to assume that the 
Government’s Bill would have a smooth voyage through 
Parliament. The callous and systematic exploitation of boys 
and girls for purposes of pecuniary gain, the consequences 
of which have been set out again and again in the last 
twenty years in the cold precision of official reports, and 
which is one of the most odious blots on English social life, 
was about, it was assumed, not, indeed, to be ended, but, 
at any rate, to be curtailed—-and curtailed not after a long 
political wrangle, but in the immediate future and with 
general consent. 

_ These expectations, there is every reason to believe, will 
in substance be realised. The Government is committed to 
the passage of legislation in the course of the present year, 
in time for the reform to become operative by April of the 
next. After its repeated and explicit declarations on the 
subject, any wavering on its part which would jeopardise 
the measure is clearly unthinkable. But Governments, like 
other persons, must ‘ play to the score,” and it is evident 
that the case for early legislation has been greatly 
strengthened by the events of the past few weeks. Oppos- 
ition to every measure lengthening the school life of 
children has been common form for more than a hundred 
years. The opening gamibits in the game are familiar, and 
there is no reason to be perturbed by the shape which the 
attack is now assuming. The question put by Lord Eustace 


Percy in the House, with a view to showing that it is im- 
practicable for preparations to be made by April, 1931, and 
the objections made on the same ground by the London 
County Council possess, indeed, to those who have followed 
the educational history of the last few years, a certain 
element of comedy. For the hostility of Lord Eustace, 
when he was in office, to the raising of the school age—a 
hostility declared publicly on the very day that the Hadow 
Report appeared—is one reason why preparations were not 
begun three years ago; while, when the London County 
Council, whose provision for post-primary education is 
lamentably deficient, compared with that of the progressive 
northern authorities, declares that it is not prepared to 
do its duty to the children for whom it is responsible, it is 
only telling educationists what, unhappily, they already 
know. The layman is apt to be impressed by the utterances 
of its spokesmen, because he assumes that the authority 
which controls the education of over three-quarters of a 
million children in the capital of the nation is likely to be 
in the van of progress. In the world of educational adminis- 
tration the reputation of London is, however, somewhat 
different, and its opposition is discounted as that of an 
authority which is very far from being in the front rank- 
It is improbable, after all, that everyone is out of step 
except London, Shropshire, certain Part III. authorities in 
Lancashire (one of whom at least, ingenuous creature, 
has had the bright idea of taking a ballot on the simple 
question whether it is desired that children shall remain at 
school to fifteen, without a word of explanation as to the 
education to be offered or the provision of maintenance 
allowances !) and the score or two of other authorities who, 
if it appeared that their demonstration were likely to pro- 
duce any result, would, no doubt, fall into line behind 
them. 

How do the other great authorities regard the problem 
which terrifies the metropolis? As far as is known at 
present, they are not alarmed by it. The County Councils 
Association recently expressed approval of the Government’s 
policy, while of 95 authorities who, by the latter part of 
last month, had forwarded complete programmes to the 
Board of Education, and 31 who had sent preliminary 
programmes, only six had expressed doubts as to their 
ability to carry through a scheme of reorganisation by 
April Ist, 1931. Moreover, even London itself does not 
speak with one voice. Only a few days before the chairman 
of the London Education Committee, Sir John Gilbert, was 
reported in the Times as saying that the Bill was “ bad 
educationally, bad economically, and bad administratively,” 
the Director of Education for London, Dr. G. H. Gater, 
was speaking on the same subject to the Directors and 
Secretaries for Education. He emphasised that the Bill, if 
passed, would “ give the children a further year of prepara- 
tion and guidance for their life’s work, a year of greater 
potential value than those which had gone before, because 
physically and mentally they would be more capable of 
profiting by it.” Sir John Gilbert stated that the teachers 
could not be obtained, and urged the Council, partly on 
that ground, to press for the postponement of the measure. 
Dr. Gater stated that, in his opinion, if the right steps were 
taken, the teachers could be found, and urged that the 
Bill should be passed into law as soon as possible. Between 
the politician and the administrator the public must judge. 

It is true, of course, that the transition to the new regime 
will not be free from difficulties. What transition is? It 
is true that the most serious of the difficulties consists in 
the necessity of finding teachers in the requisite number 
and, still more, of the right quality. This problem is not 
at all, as sometimes appears to be supposed, a novel one. 
On the contrary, since in education there is no general 
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reserve which can be thrown in as required, the supply 
does not exist till the demand is created. Every extension 
of education can plausibly be opposed, therefore, as no 
longer than ten years ago compulsory continuation schools 
ground that the teachers needed for 
it are not available. The situation has been made some- 
what more difficult in the last few years by the deplorable 
policy of cutting down staffs which were supposed to be 
excessive; but, even so, it is not at all unmanageable. As 
stated in quantitative terms by Dr. Gater it is, briefly, that 
if the reorganisation urged by the Hadow Committee is 
carried out, then by 1934, three years after the Bill comes 
into operation, the country will require some 5,000 to 
6,000 additional teachers, of whom a substantial proportion 
will be needed by April Ist, 1932. The net increase in the 
number of certificated teachers in 1927-8 was 1,840. The 
case would be met, therefore, if the annual entry into the 
profession were increased by 4,000. Quite apart from the 
possibility of recalling to it qualified teachers who for one 
reason or another leave it before the age of superannuation, 
it is difficult to believe that that number of additional 
entrants cannot be obtained. If the nation were confronted 
by a grave emergency, would it allow its safety to be 
jeopardised by the difficulty of securing a few thousand 
extra recruits for the service required? If it fails to obtain 
them now, will the explanation be the impossibility of finding 
them, or the fact that it does not think the emergency grave? 
The truth is, it is to be feared, that while most authorities 
are showing admirable energy in grappling with the problem, 
a minority are exaggerating its difficulties in the hope that 
if they procrastinate long enough they will not, after all, be 
called upon to solve it, or to incur the expense which its 
solution involves. They are gambling, in short, on the 
possibility that before the Act comes into operation the 
Government will have fallen. Even if that desirable event 
has not taken place, they will be able, they believe, to insist 
on the date being postponed. Having studiously refused to 
make preparations, they will claim a further period of grace, 
with a further possibility of change in the political situa- 
tion, on the ground that they are unprepared. If the 
Government insists, they will endeavour to discredit its 
policy by blaming it for the confusion caused by their own 
obstinate torpor. 


were opposed, on the 


Nothing is to be gained by endeavouring to compromise 
with the reactionary minority who are determined not to 
move a finger till the Bill is on the statute-book. There is 
one way, and one alone, of dealing with them. It is to take 
them at their word, and to put it on the statute-book during 
the present session. The sincerity of the Government’s 
intentions is not open to question, and its Minister of 
Education commands general confidence. But its pro- 
cedure in carrying out its educational promises has hitherto 
been marked, it must be confessed, by a curious ineptitude. 
It made one grave blunder in omitting to announce its 
intention of raising the school age till compelled to do so 
by pressure from its supporters. It will make another, and 
graver, if it delays till next session the passage of legislation. 
If the Bill does not become law before July, four conse- 
quences are likely to follow. First, the difficulty of securing 
the necessary teachers will be increased, for schoolmasters 
will not advise pupils leaving this summer to enter training 
colleges unless they feel more certain than at present they 
do that there will be educational posts for them. Second, 
the authorities who desire to kill the measure, by postponing 
preparations, will create a situation which will make it 
difficult, though not impossible, to bring it into force by 
April, 1931, while the latent opposition of a section—happily 


em 


a diminishing section—of employers will harden, and wil] 
join hands with them. Third, the authorities who are 
anxious to make a good job of the policy will be hampered 
in doing so, for they will continue to be uncertain as to 
the extent of the financial commitments which it will be 
necessary for them to assume. Fourth, if the Peers act on 
the hint given by Lord Salisbury, and postpone the date at 
which the Act comes into operation, it will be difficult to 
override them by the use of the Parliament Act during the 
life of the present Parliament. The Government, which 
has not made a brilliant success of its unemployment policy, 
vannot afford to risk the postponement of a measure which 
is desired by all persons of goodwill irrespective of party, 
and which, incidentally, is likely to cause a considerable 
number of adults to be absorbed into industry. It is im- 
perative that it should reconsider its plans, with a view to 
passing the Bill into law during the present session. 


THE MAHATMA’S “FIGHT FOR 
FREEDOM ” 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 

OW that Mr. Gandhi has been authorised by the 
Congress Committee to proceed with his subversive 
schemes, the Government of India will be compelled 

to take adequate steps to save the people from a recurrence 
of the bloodshed which marked his former campaigns. Lord 
Irwin’s expressed determination to discharge to the full 
the responsibility devolving on himself and his Government 
for the effective maintenance of the law’s authority and for 
the preservation of peace and order was heartily welcomed by 
law-abiding people in India. The Government have the 
power to cope with the revolutionary movement with which 
it is threatened, and there is no cause for the spread of 
alarmist reports regarding the present situation. But it is 
pertinent to show the fatuity of “ negotiating” with the 
irresponsible fanatics who are prepared to inflict endless 
misery on their fellow-countrymen in order to further their 
political aims. 

The indifference of the prime movers in the campaign of 
“non-violent non-co-operation ’ to the consequences that 
would ensue to the people of India if their revolutionary 
plans proved successful, has again and again been demon- 
strated. The ruin of the credit of the country, the certain 
outbreak of communal disorders, the danger of invasion from 
the North and the menace of famine, with all its concomitant 
horrors, are light-heartedly ignored by men who were justly 
described by the Viceroy as “ false friends of India.” All 
these dire possibilities must be present to the mind of every 
educated Indian who is not blinded by racial hatred. 

In his Budget speech last year the Finance Member, Sir 
George Schuster, emphasised the fact that India’s credit 
with the outside world was a precious possession; fears of 
political disturbance, he said, must inevitably shake it, and 
that would endanger the structure on which the material 
welfare of the millions of India depended. And he appealed, 
therefore, to members of the Assembly to avoid any course 
of action which might lead to that result. The utter reckless- 
ness of the Swarajist leader was shown by his answer to the 
Finance Member’s appeal. The so-called rights of Indians, 
Pandit Motilal Nehru asserted, were in the nature of favours; 
they might be withdrawn and, as a matter of fact, had been 
withdrawn on more occasions than one, with or without 
reason. A people reduced to these straits, did they care for 
their commercial credit with the world? And how could 
they have any credit? But whether that credit was shattered 


or they themselves were sent to rack and ruin, the people 
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who were struggling for their freedom had to go forward 
regardless of all consequences. The Pandit concluded his 
speech with the declaration that a duty which the governed 
owed to themselves was to secure a just Government and to 
spare no sacrifice, no suffering, however great, to achieve 
that end. These sentiments evoked loud and continued 
applause from his followers in the Assembly. 

That widespread communal disturbances would follow 
the paralysis of the forces of order is beyond doubt. And if 
India were reduced to a state of anarchy, the experience of 
1919, when the then Amir of Afghanistan made an attempt 
at invasion, might well be repeated. Sir Hamilton Grant, 
who has occupied the position of Chief Commissioner of the 
North-West Frontier Province, in a recent speech laid stress 
on the border menace. ‘“ The Pathan,” he said, “ is a wild 
hawk, and it would only require a small incentive from Kabul 
or a little relaxation of our vigilance to see him once more 
harrying the countryside.” Mr. Gandhi has his own method 
for d saling with the frontier problem. He once declared 
that he would settle the question by teaching the tribesmen 
the art of using his spinning wheel. When it was pointed 
out to him that if Home Rule were granted to India at once, 
the country would have no army for its protection, he 
replied : “* Iam here to confess that we are fully able to take 
charge of all the military dispositions of the country, and 
that we feel able to deal with all foreign complications. The 
worst that may happen to us is that we may be blotted out 
from the face of the earth.” 

In his official report on the Third Afghan War of 1919, the 
late Sir Charles Monro, then Commander-in-Chief in India, in 
describing the magnitude of the military operations rendered 
necessary by the Afghan attack, disclosed the fact that at one 
stage the force employed trans-Indus amounted to 340,000 
men, and he pointed out that the Amir’s real strength lay in 
the potential fighting value of the frontier tribes. Expert 
in all forms of guerilla warfare and amounting in the aggregate 
to some 120,000 men armed with modern rifles, he said, these 
tribes were the outstanding factor in the frontier problem, 
and it was on their co-operation that the Afghan plan of 
campaign was based. Yet this grave danger is ignored by 
the apostles of ‘‘ independence,” and it should be borne in 
mind that it was as a result of the disorders in India which 
followed the mendacious campaign against the Rowlatt 
Bills that the Afghan attempt was launched. 

Nor do the apostles of “ independence ” take into account 
the disaster that would befall India if a failure of the monsoon 
synchronised with a successful attempt to dislocate the 
machinery of administration. In recent years the scarcity 
of food resulting from the absence of rain for the crops has 
been successfully overcome, thanks to the improvement 
effected in the economic status of the peasantry and the 
energetic measures adopted by Government to combat 
famine. But if failure of the rains came to an India bereft of 
the machinery of government, starvation would be rife among 
millions of the population. In 1918-19 the inadequacy 
of the rainfall caused a loss in food production estimated at 
20 million tons. Every province was affected, and among 
other measures of relief was the importation by Government 
of huge quantities of wheat from Australia. Can anyone 
with a knowledge of India fail to realise the hopeless misery 
and loss of human life that would be witnessed if the authori- 
ties were rendered powerless to act in face of another 
disastrous failure of the monsoon ? 

The considerations here outlined are not academic. They 
relate to real and vital questions, and they may be commended 
to the serious attention of any who doubt the necessity of 


resolute action against fomenters of revolutionary troubles 
in India. 


ROUGH PLAY 


T is announced that Signor Grandi, the Italian Foreign 
Minister who is attending the Naval Conference, will 
be among the spectators to-day at Twickenham, where 

the International Rugby match between England and 
France is being played. He is anxious, we are told, to see 
a real Rugby game, particularly owing to the fact that the 
Fascist Government recently decided that real Rugby was 
too rough to be permitted in Italy. Last autumn the 
Fascist secretary, Signor Turati, who had himself helped to 
introduce Rugby into Italy, ordered the dissolution of the 
Italian Rugby Federation, largely on account of the lack 
of sportsmanship shown by some players. ‘“ Rugby will 
never do for Southern blood,” said an Italian at the time. 
“If we do not stop, we shall kill each other.” This did 
not, however, lead to the complete suppression of the game, 
but, in order to reduce the element of roughness, the rules 
were altered by order of the Fascist Government, the 
scrum being abolished and players being permitted to pass 
the ball forward. 

At first sight, it seems amusing that Fascisti should com- 
plain of Rugby football’s being too rough. No reasonable man 
could deny that it is rough, but it seems odd, none the less, 
that it should be looked on as rough by a Fascist. Yet it 
is clear from the history of the game in France in recent 
years that Rugby is a game which might well scare any 
Government when its subjects first begin to play it. Rough 
at the best of times, it is trebly so when the players have 
not yet learned to submit to the rules or get too excited 
to remember them. As a result of this, appeals have been 
made to the French Government, as to the Italian, to 
introduce measures to suppress rough play. Last year the 
committee that organises Rugby in the Pyrenees district of 
France were so much perturbed by the prevalence of rough 
play that they ordered fines to be levied on football clubs 
for every case of “ brutality ’’ reported by a referee. One 
could not help wondering, when one read the report of the 
last international match between Scotland and France at 
Paris, whether, even in the best circumstances, play in France 
is not a little wilder than in these islands. It is not often 
that in an international match five of the thirty players 
have to leave the field during the game because of injuries, 
and that three other players are sufficiently hurt to cause 
a temporary stoppage of play. If injuries on this scale 
were the rule in matches in this country, it is probable that 
even here there would be questions asked in Parliament. 
It is difficult to believe that Englishmen would ever tolerate 
a game in which injuries, due less to mischance than to 
the roughness of play, occurred at an average of about 
one in ten minutes. The Americans, it is true, however, 
permit and enjoy a kind of football in which death itself is 
one of the risks of the game, and in three months in 1928 
no fewer than nineteen players were killed and more than 
a thousand injured. 

Even in England, it must be agreed, a strenuous game of 
Rugby presents an extraordinary appearance of roughness 
to an unaccustomed eye. Anyone going to see a Rugby 
football match for the first time must, if he is a humanitarian, 
sit with his heart in his mouth during minute after minute 
of the game. There is no game on earth that gives a 
spectator such an impression that men are fighting each 
other desperately for their lives. To see more than a dozen 
men lowering their heads and butting into each other, and 
kicking right and left, and finally falling in a heap on two 
or three unfortunate men, whose breath is squeezed out 
of them, as they lie with their faces in the mud, is enough 
to wring the heart with apprehension. There is such 
tumbling, such colliding, such flinging on the ground, such 
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falling on skulls, that the nervous spirit half expects to hear 
the crack of a neck or a leg or a rib at any moment. As 
the game proceeds, one sees pictures of Laocoén wrestling 
with the serpent, of a slender youth stooping fearlessly 
to hold up a charge of mad bulls, of a child being hugged 
to death by a bear, of a pedestrian being knocked down 
by a motor-car, of the motor-car itself being tripped up 
and turning a somersault, of men of the Stone Age coming 
to grips, of masses of legs and arms waving about like the 
limbs of a disorganised octopus. If men behaved like this 
in the street the police would undoubtedly interfere with 
them. An ancient Roman of the days of Nero, revisiting 
the world and attending a football match at Twickenham, 
would probably be shocked by the increase in the love of 
violence since the orderly days of the Colosseum. 

I confess that, when after not having seen a Rugby match 
for a number of years, I went to Twickenham one day, 
my heart was sick with horror every time the game stopped 
because of an accident. 
the ground with his fellow-players tugging at his legs and 
neck in order to restore the use of his limbs to him was to 
be filled with a sickening fear. And the spectacle of a 
doctor running across the grass to inspect the injured man 
made one feel as unhuppy as if one had been in the operating 
theatre of a hospital. Yet I noticed that none of the other 
spectators seemed to regard these accidents with the same 
twitter of apprehension. Many of the players even were 
so indifferent that they took advantage of the stoppage of 
the play to sit down and rest. I expected, when opening 
the next day’s paper, to find that the report of the match 
contained an excited account of every accident, but was 
surprised to discover that the reporter thought only one 
of them worth mentioning, and that in the most casual 
way possible. That, I came to realise afterwards, is the 
only possible attitude for a spectator of football. If every- 
one felt the palpitating alarms of the nervous novice, no one 
but a masochist would dare to attend a football match. 
The practised spectator, however, knows that, violent as 
the game is, it is not one-hundredth part as dangerous 
as it seems to unaccustomed eyes. His excitement is not 
apprehension but delight in skill and courage. It is excite- 
ment like that of the little man whom I saw leaping to his 
feet the other day at a moment when a player had flung 
himself on the ball at the feet of a mob of twelve-stone 
giants and who exclaimed with an ecstatic light in his eyes, 
“It’s a man’s game!” 

Even women spectators accept the rigour of the game 
without a tremor, and, the fiercer the play, the better they 
are pleased. Recently I sat near a lady at Richmond who 
kept complaining aloud every time a player seemed to her 
to employ too gentle methods. Thumping her umbrella 
impatiently on the stand, she would call out: “ What’s 
the good of catching him round the neck? Tackle him low. 
Why don’t you tackle him low? ’”’ There is a sense of sweet 
security with such as she that, after all, nothing very bad 
is likely to happen. 

If this is so, however, it is only as a result of long obedience 
to a code that is as strict as the laws of Fascism itself. The 
law and order that Mr. Kipling reveres are supreme on the 
Rugby football field as in few spheres of human activity. 
It is said that, even under the most vigilant referee, the 
foul player can still find a scope for his genius, and there 
are one or two players who have a bad name among their 
fellows; but one would imagine that Mussolini with his 


To see a wounded man lying on 


dictatorial powers could make the laws against foul play 
even stricter than they are in England with its bourgeois 
belief in liberty. 


ee 


That there will always be accidents on the football field 
—some of them serious—is certain enough, but cricket also 
has its victims, and even lawn tennis. And there has never 
been a game on earth—not even American football—that 
was half so dangerous as motoring at the present day, By 
the general acceptance of a code, however, the possibility 
of deliberately-inflicted injuries has been all but eliminated, 
If even accidental injuries became as common in ordinary 
matches, on the other hand, as they were in the recent 
match between France and Scotland, the code would 
necessarily be made still stricter so as to make such hospital 
scenes impossible. And, more than any rules, the spirit of 
sportsmanship which remembers that, while a game is a 
battle, it is not a battle on which the fate of one’s kindred 
depends, is the real safeguard against the multiplication of 
injuries. There is no more curious paradox than that 
which we see in the football player who must play for 
victory as though he were fighting in defence of hearth and 
home, but at the same time knows at the back of his mind 
that the game is more than the victory. And the game 
will never be well played unless the spectators share this 
spirit with the players. If Mussolini wishes to reintroduce 
Rugby into Italy, the two first things he should do are to 
introduce ruthless refereeing and to train potential spectators 
from their youth up to applaud good play on the part of 
their opponents as loudly—almost—as the good play of 
their friends. I have never myself been able to achieve this 
impartiality in applause that I admire with all my heart 
in others. But I hope that, if I live to be eighty, I shall by 
then have acquired enough philosophy to see my country 
go down at Twickenham before a better side and yet never 
grudge a hand-clap to the dropped goal that turns the scale. 

~~ 


Correspondence 
MR. THOMAS AND HIS COLLEAGUES 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The article bearing the above title in your last issue is 
a brilliant example of the persuasive advocacy of relief works 
for the unemployed which you have consistently maintained for 
two years past. And if, indeed, by this road, there were any 
escape from the present impasse of unemployment, which of us 
would not rejoice? But there are many sceptics, and their 
number has not diminished since the smoke of the General 
Election cleared away. Could you not, therefore, elaborate your 
project and show what the Government could do “ immediately 
by way of finding work for the main body of the unemployed” / 
How, for instance, could the Government provide work for men 
over 55, for women and juveniles, for non-manual workers, 
short-timers and the great host of applicants who cherish reason- 
able hopes of returning to their old occupation to-morrow, the 
next day, or in a month’s time? These are “ the main body, ? 
and no one has yet discovered how public wage-earning 
employment can be started, suitable to their various needs. 

For the remaining classes on the unemployed list, relief works 
have been provided at great cost for the past ten years. They 
have not been a success. To-day most of the schemes promoted 
by the Unemployment Grants Committee are being used as aids 
to transference. A proportion, up to 50 per cent., of the men 
engaged must be recruited in the depressed mining areas and 
put to work in or near places of expanding industrial activity. 
This, to my mind, is an improvement, espgcially if it leads to 
the work being regarded as a kind of training or reconditioning, 
similar in purpose to the six Transfer Instructional Centres 
newly opened by the Ministry of Labour. But, unfortunately, 
these methods are far from being capable of wholesale application. 
Any ambitious scheme involves transference, and even to such 
work as road-making or the like there is no possibility of wholesale 
transfer of the miscellaneous unemployed. The men have to 
be selected and, what is more, they have to apply of their own 
free will. The result is that in the depressed mining areas the 
transferable surplus is said to be already nearly exhausted. For 
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the older married men there is no housing in the expanding 
districts or in rural areas, and the current rate of a general 
ljabourer’s wages will hardly run to the upkeep of two homes. 
The surplus single men have moved off already. And so it will 
be elsewhere as the recruiting for relief work spreads to other 
districts. 

Doubtless some of these difficulties can be overcome if the 
Government is sufficiently determined, but is it right to hold 
out hopes that such schemes can ever be used even as an 
emergency remedy for the majority of the million and a half 
unemployed? Amateur estimates are dangerous (to the amateur) ; 
put may I venture this one? Relief works for another 25,000 men, 
over and above Mr. Thomas’s present commitments, may be 
possible in the coming year, but for another 250,000 men they 
are impossible.—Yours, etc., RONALD C. Davison. 


AN INTERNATIONAL FORCE 


To the Editor of Tae New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—Will you permit me to reply briefly to Mr. Davies’s letter? 
In applauding the wisdom of those who drew up the Versailles 
Treaty for not creating an international force, does he not attri- 
bute to them a virtue which was, in reality, a necessity? What 
was impossible in time of disruption is not necessarily impracticable 
to-day. 

i eppenes to underrate the fact that the League’s inception 
and survival are largely the outcome of Europe’s physical and 
economic exhaustion. 

Armament research work has, however, actually been stimulated 
by the war. Can anyone believe that, unless control is assumed 
by a centralised executive, the improved tanks, gas and aeroplanes, 
which scientists work upon daily, will not be used when that war- 
weariness evaporates ? 

His contention that troops will not fight their compatriots is 
certainly not borne out by history. To the fact that Ulysses S. 
Grant’s armies of the Federal Union defeated their compatriots of 
the Southern States under Robert E. Lee, America owes both her 
title and her united position to-day. Similarly, Cromwell’s 
Parliamentary Ironsides, piety notwithstanding, cannot be accused 
of handling their Royalist brothers in any half-hearted spirit. 

In each case loyalty to a paramount cause overcame party 
scruples.—Yours, etc., 


February 17th. W. A. PoweELL. 


BOLSHEVISM AND CHRISTIANITY 
To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Smr,—You say, in connection with the Russian ‘** persecutions,” 
that ‘there is enough solid evidence of an organised campaign 
of oppression, barbarity, and vandalism to shock anyone with 
even the most elementary conceptions of liberty?’ I think the 
evidence is neither solid nor enough, and, so far from being 
shocked at the behaviour of the Russian Government, I find 
myself ashamed of the peculiarly loathsome self-righteousness 
which is the official Christian attitude in this country towards 
those brave and sincere (and, if you like, hopelessly misguided) 
idealists who at present control Russia. 

Firstly, why do you believe these stories of atrocities? Where 
passion and partisanship are, you and I know very well that 
truth is in abeyance; and we did not believe a hundredth part 
of what we were told by authority during the war, or during the 
national strike. The ‘Christian protest’ originated not in 
religious, but in political, quarters—which should put us on our 
guard; and it appears just when a Labour Government is 
extending a friendly hand to a country which is loathed by that 
Government’s political opponents. The rulers of Russia assert 
(and, since they have no wish to pose as a humanitarian, much 
less as a Christian, body, what reason have they for lying?) that 
Christians are now treated no more and no less harshly than 
has been customary during all the last twelve years; that 
religion continues to be fought, certainly, but by “* education ” 
and propaganda, and not by the thumbscrew and the rack. 
One day ‘“ Our Correspondent ” tells us that all the churches 
are closed, and ali the priests roasting over slow fires; the next 
day “ Our Other Correspondent ” describes scenes of fervour at 
some religious festival, regarded by the authorities with nothing 
worse than amused contempt. One day a Church dignitary in 
England quotes Pravda, complete with date and column, in 
support of the ugly stories; the next day an English reader of 
Pravda asserts that the stories are simply not there, in those or 
any other columns. Of one set of particularly nasty atrocities, 
our protesters make the admission (after giving them the widest 
possible circulation) that they are “‘ perhaps not recent.” In 
a word, then, I believe that the persecution stories are malicious 
nonsense. 

_ Secondly, I am not at all surprised, much less shocked, if 
Christians in Russia do find themselves in considerable disfavour 


with a professedly anti-religious Government. Their Church has 
for centuries been the ally of despots, the symbol of lethargy and 
charlatanism and worse, and the constant foe of all social 
amelioration. If it still tries to resist, even passively, the vigorous 
efforts of the Communists to build up a new society on just 
foundations, it had better be stifled altogether, and give a chance 
of growth to a new Christianity that reflects some of the social 
teaching of Christ. Would a progressive British Government 
tolerate opposition to its schemes of social benevolence by atheists 
with a system of moral values which denied the rightness of 
abolishing ill-health, poverty, drunkenness, and crime? Is our 
own society, in any case, very tolerant of minority opinion? 
Are there many jobs safe for a declared Communist? Is a single 
position of public importance open to an avowed atheist? What 
happens to those who in war-time take Christ’s words at their 
literal value, and refuse to hate and kill? 

Lastly, who are we to flaunt our moral indignation at a group 
of anti-religious men who are giving their whole lives for the 
furtherance of the very things that religion ought chiefly to care 
for? These non-Christians are building the workers’ houses and 
nursery schools and maternity centres which we Christians are 
content to talk about. It is merely hypocrisy for us to prate of 
sympathy and mercy towards the poor and downtrodden, while 
we turn away our eyes, and close our purses, from the poor and 
downtrodden in our midst.—Yours, etc., 

Trinity College, 

Glenalmond, Perthshire. 


[This letter is referred to in our Comments.—Eb. N.S.] 


R. SNELL. 


WHAT A PANEL DOCTOR MUST NOT DO 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—The Supplement to the British Medical Journal for 
February 8th contains a report (p. 41) which must be most 
disquieting to all who are interested in the welfare of insured 
persons. The Report tells how four panel doctors, practising in 
partnership ‘“‘in one of the worst slum areas of London,” were 
charged with ‘excessive prescribing ’—i.e., with drawing too 
heavily on the Drug Fund. Particularly were they charged with 
extravagance in ordering malt and cod-liver oil. They explained 
the high figure by the poor state of nutrition of a number of their 
patients. 

‘The referees recognised that the practitioners had organised 
a highly efficient treatment centre in a poverty-stricken neigh- 
bourhood, where the conditions of life were very unfavourable, and 
the chances of maintaining health were poor indeed.” They 
went on to put on record “the high ideals with which the 
members of the firm are possessed are quite admirable, but it is 
impossible to countenance such idealism at the expense of a limited 
public fund earmarked for a specific purpose only.” 

But surely that fund is earmarked for the specific purpose of 
providing necessary remedies to sick insured people; and if those 
people happen to be suffering from malnutrition they are entitled 
to all requisite treatment, including cod-liver oil and malt. It is 
not ‘‘ idealism” to treat poor people properly; it is no more 
than a matter of ordinary honesty. 

The referees asked that any penalty should be deterrent and 
not punitive; whereupon a fine of £100 was recommended, ¢.e., 
£25 apiece, for putting what is described as “ idealism” into 
practice.—Yours, etc., 


February 17th. A Panet Doctor. 


SAFETY IN THE COAL MINES 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—In your issue of the 8th Mr. Holford Knight expressed 
the hope that the preoccupation of the Government with hours 
and wages would not be allowed to eclipse the important question 
of safety in the mines, and referred to the number of persons 
(41,659) whose injuries were due to haulage accidents, and in 
your current issue Mr. Philip Gee in reply submits relative statis- 
tics to prove how much more favourably placed Great Britain is 
compared to certain other European areas. 

The official method of compiling statistics relating to the number 
of accidents in the principal industries is useful for purposes of 
comparison, and the reader, with these before him, can with 
certainty say that the frequency of accidents for every 10,000 
miners employed is roughly 100 per cent. higher than the number 
in the next highest industry,and similarly that the number of 
deaths from accidental causes is roughly 334 per cent. more. Ina 
written parliamentary reply the Minister of Mines, the other day, 
gave details of 994 deaths from accidents in mines, and an analysis 
of the figures reveals that 58 per cent. were due to falls at working 
face and falis on roads ; 22 per cent. to haulage, and 20 per cent. 
to other causes. The deaths due to haulage accidents represent 
almost one-fourth of the total number. The miners’ rate of 
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mortality is equally high. The Registrar-General in his latest 
report points out that for every 100 of occupied males who die 
at 55, there are 103 miners, and for every 100 at 65 there are 
130 miners. Why has the miner such a high accident frequency, 
and why has he such a high rate of mortality? Is the higher 
voltage at which he works a material factor in contributing to his 
high accident frequency and rate of mortality? And would there 
be a substantial modification in either or both of these if he burned 
himself out less rapidly and performed his day’s work at the 
leisurely, comfortable pace which characterises the movements of 
other workmen? 

The weakness of Government statistics is that they are presented 
in mass form in respect of each industry, and Mr. Gee simply 
aggravates the offence by comparing one country with another. 
Why should Mr. Gee go outside the mining industry at home for 
statistics? He could measure the experience of one colliery 
against another, where both are working the same coal measures, 
and a good index colliery to take would be the Lothian Colliery, 
working at a depth of 2,500 feet, referred to in the Scottish 
Inspector’s report for 1926, where at the close of the 1926 dispute 
1,200 workmen walked into it as they would have walked into a 
factory, and were producing their full output within three days. 

Many accidents are no doubt due to absence of forethought, or, 
as Mr. Gee prefers to express it, “ neglect of ‘safety first,’’’ but 
how many of the latest publications of the Safety in Mines Research 
Board find their way to Miners’ Welfare Institutes, Miners’ 
Unions, and the respective collieries ?—Yours, etc., 

27 Elmbank Crescent, JAMES GOLD. 

Glasgow. 


HYDE PARK 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—One regrets that, in dealing with the threatened Coneyfica- 
tion (may one coin the word?) of Hyde Park, a journal of the 
standing of THe NEw STaTESMAN should descend to dragging in 
**the rich.’ Surely the issue is not rich v. poor, but rather 
civilised v. noisy. The park and adjacent gardens are not merely 
open spaces in the municipal surveyor’s sense. They possess 
sylvan amenities of an exceptional sort, which have taken cen- 
turies to mature. Their value, to the poorest, even more than to 
the richest citizen, is mainly zsthetic, and is so precious and 
so impossible to recover when destroyed that any inroads on 
their present aspect (e.g., by additional erections) and peacefulness 
(e.g., by noisy runnings about) should not be lightly contemplated. 
Playgrounds do not, as such, lose their efficacy by doing without 
the peculiar mellow setting of the Park, to which few of the 
actual players would give a moment’s attention; if, then, money 
is to be spent on playgrounds, why place them here? 

A First Commissioner with a soul would, I submit, recognise 
the benefit to town-dwellers conferred by the rusticity, quiet, and 
aloofness of the park as paramount; and in promoting them he 
could go further and render a noble service by removing some of the 
more nauseating accretions of recent years. I refer, more 
especially, to the use of Hyde Park (and other royal parks) as a 
viewing-ground for illuminated advertisements and as a location 
for purely commercial booths.—Yours, etc., | W. A. Caspari. 

[We are at one with our correspondent in wanting to preserve 
the amenities of the parks. But we do not believe that Mr. 
Lansbury is going to destroy them by the modest provision which 
he is making for games or swimming. No “ Coneyfication ” of 
Hyde Park is threatened by him. 

Nor did we ‘“* drag in” the rich. They dragged themselves in, 
as is clear from the tone and substance of many of the letters 
that have appeared in the press. Of course “* sylvan amenities ” 
are valuable to the poor, but so is play. And with the present 
lamentable shortage of playing fields for the youth of London (a 
shortage which the National Playing Fields Association is con- 
stantly calling attention to), we consider that the use of some 
portion of the parks for cricket and football is amply justified. 
And is the noise which is likely to accompany these games really 
“ versus civilisation ’’ ?—Ep., N.S.] 


EUROPE IN ZIG-ZAGS 


To the Editor of Tne New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The examples given by Mr. Huddleston and Mr. Freeston 
of Italian and German confidence in English integrity can be 
outdone, I think, by the war-time experiences of British officers 
who were prisoners-of-war in Turkey-in-Asia. I well remember 
towards the end of 1916, and afterwards, changing several cheques, 
from the fag-end of a crumpled and Tigris-stained cheque-book 
which had somehow .ived the siege of Kut, in the bazaars of 
more than one Anatolian city. There was certainly nothing 
opulent about my appearance. I wore a uniform as torn and 


dirty as the cheque-form I presented; I was a prisoner-of-war ; 
the cheque (which, I fancy, its recipient was unable to read) could 
in any case not be honoured until the end of the war, and then 





only if I had a bank-account and was honest. And if England 
were to lose the war—and the Turkish press proclaimed almost 
daily that for practical purposes it had already lost it—the cheque, 
drawn in English sterling, might in any case be valueless. And 
yet, like all my fellow-prisoners, I found the merchants of Anatolig 
always only too eager to press Turkish liras upon us at a generous 
rate of exchange in return for any piece of paper we chose to 
inscribe with what, for most of them, must have been quite 
meaningless characters. We were English, and therefore, it 
followed we were wealthy and honest. It was enough! One 
Asiatic is said to have appeared in England a few months after 
the Armistice with a sackful of promissory notes. I believe that 
they were all honoured.—Yours, ete., 
Greenways, 


GODFREY ELTron. 
Old Headington, Oxford. 





To the Editor of Tur NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Mr. Charles L. Freeston, whose pleasant experience in 
Italy is similar to my own, as recorded in Europe In Zig-Zags, is 
good enough to ask whether I write of pre-war or post-war days, 
May I assure him that the incident to which he refers is of 
comparatively recent date? Italian confidence in _ British 
integrity, even as represented by the passing Englishman, does 
not change.—Yours, etc., 

St.-Pierre-d’Autils, 

February 17th. 


SIsLEY HuDDLEsTON. 


POISON 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Mr. Belloc, like the true knight-errant that he is, takes 
his pen in his hand, and under the above heading, written, I trust, 
in red ink, proceeds further to attack the dragon of false art. 
Unlike the dragons of other times, this animal is a singularly 
elusive beast, disappearing into the ground whenever an advance 
is made against it. 

It is in the practice of sculpture that my own particular 
interest lies, and here I think we can find some explanation of, 
and some excuse for, those who transgress in practising the art. 
Sculpture is really of hybrid origin; those who carved in marble, 
and those who cast in metals, were quite separate craftsmen till 
comparatively modern times; but the carver as such, and the 
goldsmith sculptor as such, have both been suppressed by a 
hybrid creature who models in clay and then usually leaves 
someone else to finish the thing in marble or bronze, or even 
plaster, usually doing no more than a little surface scratching 
to the finished object. 

Now, the root of the trouble is this—that modelling, which 
may be quite suitable for production in bronze, is utterly vapid 
when laboriously copied in stone or marble. The whole approach 
to the subject should be entirely different in the two cases, and 
it is only by direct carving into the material, using modelling 
merely for the purposes of producing a sketch to work from, 
that marble can be given any real vitality. 

To a certain extent the schools are to blame; they are all 
attempting to teach art where their true function should be to 
teach craftsmanship. On the other side of the picture, the 
goldsmith sculptor has really fared no better; in fact, he can 
hardly be said to exist at all. 

Sculpture in the time of most of us has come to such a low 
ebb that it is difficult to blame any attempts at freedom. As 
Mr. Belloc suggests, bad work finds its own level in the long run 
and, if it does not actually disappear, has a happy way of 
fading into the background. Who cares that Grinling Gibbons’s 
appalling bronze is still in existence when we still have so much 
of his lovely carving to look at ?—Yours, etc., 

17 Northway, Cyrit KELSEY. 

Temple Fortune, N.W.11. 


MIDDLEMEN AND FARMERS 
To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. A. P. Grenfell, complains, justly 
no doubt, of the inordinate profits, in agricultural produce, of the 
middleman. No doubt he is right; but it is hard to blame the 
middleman when the remedy is so very clearly in the hands of the 
primary producers. They have only to do what they have never 
yet done, i.e., combine satisfactorily. But do they, and will they? 
By nature they have the whip hand. If they have lost it, lack of 
enterprise has been the chief reason. 

To the plea of impracticability it is easy to point to the 
extremely efficient farmers’ organisation in (for instance) such & 
difficult country as California. 

The English farmer’s trouble is conservatism. It may also be 
his charm; but it is unkinder to him than any inclemency of 
weather.—Yours, etc., 

113 Inverness Terrace, W. 2. 

February 15th. 


OLIVER WARNER. 
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FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 


To the Ediior of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—By the desire of Miss Florence Nightingale’s family I am 

making a new study of her life and character. This book,which 
will be published next autumn by Messrs. Thornton Butterworth, 
and will appear simultaneously in America, is in no way designed 
to supersede the biography written by Sir Edward Cook, nor the 
shorter version by Mrs. Vaughan Nash, both of which were 
published by Messrs. Macmillan. It will rather seek to illustrate 
certain aspects of Miss Nightingale’s life which are of great interest 
to the present generation, and will be specially concerned with the 
vears 1820 to 1865. 
“ A number of unpublished letters, throwing a new light on Miss 
Nightingale’s life, have been placed at my disposal, and it is 
possible that others exist in the archives of private families. 
Will you allow me to say how very grateful I shall be to anyone 
who will lend me such letters? I should also be glad to see any- 
thing bearing directly or indirectly on Miss Nightingale’s life 
before 1865. All papers lent will be most carefully treated and 
quickly returned by registered post.—Yours, etc. 

6 Steele’s Road, N.W. 3. I. B. O’MALLEY. 


THE WORKING MEN’S COLLEGE 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—The Working Men’s College, founded 75 years ago by a 
group of pioneers in the field of adult education, centering round 
Frederick Denison Maurice, has to-day become an important 
element in the educational life of London. It now provides at the 
low cost of five shillings a year for one class, and two shillings and 
sixpence for a second class, 109 classes mainly in humane and 
scientific subjects, and the class entries for the present term 
number 1,368, the students coming from a great variety of trades 
and businesses. 


It has always been the aim of the College to provide side by 
side with its scholastic life an active corporate social life, and it has 
been found essential for this purpose, in these days when the 
growth of London makes it increasingly difficult to secure ground 
for games, that the College should have its own playing field. 
The College has for this purpose raised with a great effort the sum 
of £5,000 for the purchase of a suitable ground at Edgware, but a 
further £5,000 is required to prepare and equip the ground. For 
this the College must appeal for help to the public. H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, who visited the College on Deceinber 17th, 1929, 
on that occasion heartily endorsed the appeal and we, who have 
personal knowledge of the College and of its work, desire also to 
give it our endorsement. 

Donations should be sent to: The Principal, Sir F. Maurice, 
44 Kensington Park Gardens, W. 11, and to Ellis Franklin, Esq., 
31 Throgmorton Street, E.C. 2, and cheques should be made pay- 
able to the Working Men’s College and crossed.—Yours, etc., 

H. A. L. FISHER. Eustace Percy. 
ALBERT MANSBRIDGE. READING. 
SANKEY. 


Miscellany 


FRESCO, ETCHING AND 
PAINTING 


HE Morley College for Working Men and Women, 
T in the Westminster Bridge Road, was built during 
the more unfortunate period of Victorian archi- 
Half-warehouse and half-chapel, its unattractive 
fagade has acquired no patine through succeeding decades. 
A grim edifice in a grim neighbourhood, it typifies the pains 
rather than the pleasures of learning. Yet the invention 
of three young artists, supported by the munificence of 
Sir Joseph Duveen, has brought within its doors something 
of the splendour of the Muses and the delight of fairyland. 
The decorations in the hall reserved for dramatic per- 
formances and folk-dances, and in the refreshment room 
which are the work of three members of the Royal College 
of Art, have now been completed. They are a triumphant 
example of what our young painters can do when they are 
given a real opportunity of exercising their gifts, and when 
they are not frightened out of developing that strain of 


tecture. 


invention with regard to subject which has always been a 
distinct tendency of English art. Mr. Mahoney, in the hall 
of audience, has constructed an impressive composition in 
which his personifications of the Arts and Letters are 
supported by illustrations of the dance, harvesting and sport. 
His characters are allegorical but contemporary, and while 
his convention avoids pedantry—in what can be the most 
pompous of pictorial and literary forms—he keeps a fine 
poise between the gravity of his theme and his refusal to do 
a dull piece of work. The refreshment room frescoes are 
avowedly in lighter key. Mr. Ravilious and Mr. Bawden 
share the walls without any clashing of purpose. Between 
them they weave a charming, gaily-coloured arabesque of 
mythology, modern-archaic whimsy, and scenes from 
Elizabethan drama. In these last their minuscule figures 
in Elizabethan costume, gesturing away in masque, comedy 
and tragedy against the simplest settings, might give a 
useful hint to the stage-manager of the performances 
upstairs. The room as a whole leaves one the impression of 
a Gulliver gazing at the charming Brobdingnagian illustra- 
tions of a book of fairy-tales. One’s only question would be 
whether it was appropriate to treat King Lear in terms of 
fantasy. But taken altogether, the three artists have 
performed a work of enchantment behind that forbidding 
facade. 

From frescoes to etchings is to pass to extremes, but of 
size only. There is no reason why etching should not convey 
as universal an expression as any other pictorial medium. 
The masters of the craft—Diirer, Rembrandt, Callot and 
Meryon—used it for a wide enough reading of life and the 
country beyond. But at the Exhibition of the Royal Society 
of Painter-Etchers and Engravers, in the R.W.S. Gallery, 
one finds few attempts to exercise the imagination or to 
extract more from appearances than a mere copy of them. 
Those who are, like Daumier’s “ Amateurs d’Estampes,” 
interested in the arcana of a process may find spoil for their 
portfolios, but as far as art is concerned they might as well 
be philatelists. On the walls of the exhibition there hang 
innumerable competent exercises in medium, innumerable 
wisps of the well-worn Continental picturesque, transferred 
with laborious verisimilitude to plate and block. Mr. Griggs, 
with ‘‘ The Maypole,” gives something more; in all his work 
he seems a pilgrim to some medieval golden age, though 
here he shows the house of dreams in decay. Sir Frank 
Short, with “The Angry Cloud,” compresses in narrow 
limits a terrifying spaciousness of storm. Mr. Nixon, with 
** Bank Holiday ’’; Mr. Cheston, with “ Piccadilly Circus ”’ ; 
and Mr. Strang with “ Bond Street,” all interpret the 
London scene appreciatively. Messrs. Brockhurst, Rush- 
bury and Macnab show plates which add to their reputa- 
tion as craftsmen who make their medium a genuine 
interpretation of personality. And Mr. Taylor’s Essex 
woodcuts and Miss Campbell’s tragedy of “‘ The Mistletoe 
Bough” also stand out from the general level of exhibits 
by giving interpretations and not merely objective copies 
of their subjects. 

At 92 New Bond Street, Mrs. Vanessa Bell shows her 
recent paintings. Here, indeed, the artist gives no reading 
of her subjects and makes no commentary upon them. 
The glorious flowers glow in their bowls, the children splash 
in the foam, sunlight dapples the terraces of Provence or 
scorches the austere front of the Foundling Hospital, and 
dream ladies parade in a Dieppe of the unforgotten past. 
These things are shown us, and no suggestion is even whis- 
pered about them by the artist. But in themselves, in their 
own grace and radiance, they celebrate the evanescence and 
loveliness of life, and express, as plainly as so many words, 
the painter’s exquisite temperament and her instantaneous 
response to beauty. T. W. Earp. 
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PLEASURE ADULTERATED 
AND NOT 


O see Michael and Mary at the St. James’s and A 
Warm Corner at the Prince’s on successive evenings 
gives a middle-aged critic the pleasing sensation of 
agreeing with what our more sophisticated young people 
would like us to believe that they think. I found myself 
turning from Mr. Milne’s comedy of faithful, happy love 
and filial sympathy with a mixture of amusement and 
shame, and to the farce which depicts the attempted adultery 
of an elderly millionaire and its consequent complications 
with a sense of moral and intellectual refreshment. In 
fairness to Mr. Milne’s worst play it must be acknowledged 
that it is more difficult to make happiness dramatically 
convincing and interesting than sorrow. Still, to live in a 
play, happiness need not, like the fairy of Mr. Milne’s 
prototype, be believed in by the audience. But three 
things the audience must believe—that the author is 
sincere, that the dramatic conflict in which happiness 
triumphs is real and necessary, and, most important of 
all, that the author has realised that happiness is a state 
of the spirit whose contacts are with the things of 
eternity. Mr. Milne fails most uncomfortably in all 
three essentials. Into the charmed circle of the happiness 
whose source is faithful love he brings, not as things ‘‘ added 
unto” it, but as part of the happiness, financial success, 
worldly prosperity, a flat in Chelsea, a large bank balance 
and the fame which has caused not only the bank balance 
but that crowning triumph of refined pleasure, one’s wife’s 
picture in the evening paper as a defender of shingling. 
This comes so near to propaganda in defence of the beauty 
of ‘the bitch-goddess Success” that one wonders why 
Mr. Milne objects to converts to Catholicism singing the 
praises of their religion, as he vulgarly jests, “all over 
Sussex.” 

That the silliest audience could believe in the necessity of 
Mr. Milne’s conflict is hard to believe, in spite of the applause. 
Michael sees Mary in the British Museum. She is weeping 
because she has been deserted by her rascally husband and 
is penniless. Michael offers to give her half of the two 
hundred pounds on which he is to live while be becomes a 
successful author. This in 1905. In 1906 Mary has 
come to live in the lodgings below Michael in Islington and 
they are in love. Michael’s father, a clergyman (acted with 
admirable sincerity by Mr. J. Fisher White), comes to see 
him and urges him either to marry Mary (of whose marriage 
he knows nothing) or leave her. Michael has a glorious 
vision of how he must serve the truth by swearing to various 
untruths, presumably, in a registry office, and must live 
dangerously by letting Mary run the risk of penal servitude 
for bigamy. To conceal the fact and state the truth by 
saying that he and Mary are married, or to tell both fact 
and truth, to anyone who had a right to know, and say that 
they cannot be legally married because Mary had been 
deserted by her first husband, would, I suppose, be merely 
living sensibly. The appearance of Mary’s first husband, 
his inconvenient death from heart-failure in the Chelsea 
flat and the truth-loving Michael’s invention of a story to 
deceive the police (for the sake of his son David, who has 
just made 82 runs for his school) furnish the most exciting 
moments of a play so nonsensical that, at a single line from 
the author or hint from the actors, a kindly critic would 
declare that Mr. Milne was unkindly parodying the author 
of To Have the Honour. 

And our last doubt—perhaps we really do not doubt 
Mr. Milne’s sincerity. Michael and Mary does express a 


mood that we all know, that warm, half-waking dream 
mood in which we endow ourselves with all noble, heroic 


a 


and incompatible qualities and give ourselves the rewards 
successes and admiration which we will never attain and 
which, in our better and more wakeful moods, we would be 
ashamed to attain. In such dreams parents receive com- 
plete sympathy and admiration from their children; and so 
David, on hearing of his father’s preposterous and bigamous 
nobility, falls on his knees, kisses his father’s hand and 
says, ‘‘ Father, Ido honour you.” A doubtfully permissible 
mood this, even in the moments between being called and 
getting up. To produce a work of art under its influence 
is to have found one of the best receipts for producing trash, 
To find it in a play by an author capable of such delicate 
and impersonal fancy as Mr Milne is to be conscious that 
we are no longer his inevitable “ fourth wall” but eaves- 
droppers, who may be glad that Michael and Mary should 
hold hands, even that David should kiss them, if only we 
may be allowed to apologise and get away to the comparative 
intellectual honesty of a play about adultery. There were 
a few charming conversations in the best Milne vein of 
happy nonsense. 

Miss Edna Best and Mr. Herbert Marshall worked with 
exquisite restraint and art to conceal from us and from 
themselves how embarrassed we all were. Mr. Lawton as 
David was less successful. I should like to see that talented 
young actor steadied by a couple of years’ acting at the 
Old Vic. Miss Scudamore, as Michael’s landlady, Mr. 
Reginald Bach as P.C. Cuff, Mr. Clark-Smith as the black- 
mailing husband, and Miss Elizabeth Allan as David's 
bride, “Romo,” all did such admirable character-acting that 
I was made to consider again how much better—and easier ?— 
is most acting than most play-writing. 

A Warm Corner, however, is good farce-writing. To say 
that it is as good as the acting would be impossibly high 
praise. I have an insular hope that the conventional plot 
was furnished by Herren Franz Arnold and Ernst Bach and 
the original humour and fancy of the lines by the trans- 
lators, Messrs Arthur Wimperis and Lauri Wylie. A Warm 
Corner is farce with a difference. We never believe in the 
wickedness of any of its characters and completely believe 
in their essential goodness, kindliness and quaintness. As 
the hotel manager says of Mr. Berry’s Charles Corner, a 
corn-plaster magnate so rich that he is “ bilious,” who 
** travels in a Rolls, followed by a Daimler for the cigars and 
a Baby Austin for the matches,” he is a man to whom 
“anything might almost happen.” We enjoy two hours of 
practically continuous laughter watching things almost 
happen to him and to the widely-smiling, long-legged Mimi 
of Miss Heather Thatcher, who wants her bills paid, but 
is devoted to her husband, Peter Price, that near relative 
of Bertie Wooster, admirably played by Mr Austin Melford. 
And to see Miss Connie Ediss, as the magnate’s parvenu 
wife, curtseying to the Italian nobleman whom she calls “ a 
holy Roman Count ” and believes to be too much of a gentle- 
man to say anything with “a double intensity,” is to see a 
bit of perfect comic acting. And how heartily we agree 
with Mr. Berry that every page-boy needs “ rubber heels 
on his voice.” B. K. 


EXILE 
HESE sympathetic cobwebs are soon broken, 
Since from abroad no humane words are spoken, 
Nor rigour of any iron girds heart to heart 
Which any silly wind will not dispart. 


From now on bar the gateways of the mind 
In face of everything that’s undefined ; 
And if there’s voice of translunary things, 
Oh, clip that bird of Paradise’s wings. 
R. E. WARNER. 
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SCIENTIFIC CRITICISM 


HOSE critics who are by temperament autocrats are 
T often inclined to seek a more powerful authority 
than their own opinion. They long for the certitudes 
of science and would like to lay down the laws of zsthetics 
as dogmatically as the worst of His Majesty’s judges. 
Mr. Ernest Newman, for example, has for some time been 
expatiating upon the theme of scientific criticism, and his 
craving for a system of certitudes upon which the critic 
might sit safely as on a raft in a sea of changing opinion is 
often expressed in the columns of the Sunday Times. 

Literary critics also are frequently bitten with the same 
mania, and it usually has a bad effect upon their style. 
Mr. T. S. Eliot, for example, will object to ‘‘ emotional ” 
criticism and denounce the ‘semi-ethical criterion of 
‘sublimity ’”’ applied to great poetry as missing the mark, 
and will then proceed thus: “It is not the ‘ greatness,’ the 
intensity of the emotions, the components, but the intensity 
of the artistic process, the pressure, so to speak, under 
which the fusion takes place, that counts.’ For my part, 
I would rather say simply that the music of Beethoven is 
sublime whilst the music of Rimsky-Korsakoff is not 
sublime. Everyone, I hope, will then know what is meant 
—everyone, that is, for whom the word “ sublime” has 
a definite meaning. It is precisely here that the true 
function of the critic begins, namely, that he should always 
use words with a simple definite meaning for himself, and 
his job is to make clear to others what that meaning is. 

Analogies between science and the arts are frequently 
misleading, and the principal source of error is the forgetting 
that science, exact science, deals and can deal only with 
quantities and never with qualities. To put it more 
rigorously still, exact science is concerned only with 
measurements. Temperature, for example, might be thought 
a quality, but temperature can be measured just as the 
beating of the heart, the speed of respiration, and many 
other nervous and bodily movements which lend themselves 
to registration by mechanical instruments. But supposing 
I say that the defect of Wagner’s music as compared with 
Mozart’s is that he is always describing experience, never 
writing out of experience. How can that be put to the test 
of scientific proof? What are we dealing with? What is 
to be measured? ‘Take the love-duet in the second act of 
Tristan, now how are we to measure the emotions of these 
lovers? By. taking the pulses and the respiratory rates of 
Herr Brummer and Frau Vogel, who happen to be singing 
the roles on the night of our experiment? Or shall we 
apply our instruments to the person of the conductor? 
And supposing we find that Mr. Bruno Walter gives x and y 
results, whilst Sir Thomas Beecham gives 2x and 5y results, 
what conclusions are we to draw from that? 

In a democratic country like America, where there is 
also money available for experiment, no doubt it would be 
thought reasonable to measure the pulses and other 
measurable reactions of the audience and of all the singers 
and musicians concerned, and to compare the figures 
obtained with the figures got during a performance by the 
same company before the same audience of Don Giovanni; 
then we should certainly know something. We should have 
two different sets of figures, but I am puzzled to know what 
conclusions the music critic would draw from these data. 
I admit that the experiment would be interesting, if possible ; 
but it would have to be conducted in such a way that 
nobody was aware that their reactions were being measured, 
and as it would certainly be found that individuals varied 
in their reactions, so that some gave higher figures for 


Tristan and others higher figures for Don Giovanni, how 
should we determine which were the more significant ? 

Let us suppose that the emotional reactions—beat of 
pulse, ete.—were proved by figures to be stimulated to a 
greater degree by Tristan than by Don Giovanni, what would 
this mean? I defy any scientific critic to give an answer 
that would decide which of the two operas was the better 
work of art. The trouble in esthetic matters is that we 
have always to come back to the human being to give value 
to the data provided by measuring instruments, and these 
values will vary according to the individual who is judging. 
I can see no possible way out of this impasse, and I am not 
at all convinced by those scientists with whom I have 
conversed that a time will not come when in the sphere of 
science the same difficulty will emerge. It is simply a 
question of what is being measured and what are the 
instruments for measuring. Scales, measuring rods, etc., 
are the productions of the human mind, and their usefulness 
is entirely in their fixity; they are not living things but 
abstract things, material objects; and a measuring rod’s 
efficiency depends wholly on the fact that it is the same at 
the Queen’s Hall as at the Gewandhaus, Leipzig. We 
know exactly what it is because we have made it, but we 
don’t know exactly what Mr. Ernest Newman or Mr. T. S. 
Eliot or Mr. Roger Fry are because we have not made them. 
The only way we could get a universally valid judgment 
on music would be to kill all critics except one—Mr. Ernest 
Newman, for example—and send him to the Queen’s Hall, 
to the Gewandhaus, to Berlin, Paris, Madrid and New York. 
Then we should know that we had some sort of fixed 
measuring rod. 

But what would Mr. Newman measure? The point about 
a foot-rule is that it always measures nothing but feet and 
inches, irrespective of whether it is made of wood, steel, 
aluminium, or any other material. Even these materials 
vary differently in different temperatures, but at least they 
all measure the same thing, something we may conveniently 
call “length.” But what is Mr. Newman measuring? 
It is no insult to him to tell him that he doesn’t know. He 
is supposed to be measuring music, but how do you measure 
music and what is music? Do you measure it by its length, 
by the number of notes, by the number of vibrations, by its 
compass in pitch? Before we can measure music we must 
objectify it in some way, we must disregard the living, 
sensuous elements of music and get some dead body, some 
inert measurable material to which we can apply our 
measuring rod. 

And when we have done that we shall have to do the same 
with Mr. Ernest Newman in order to make him a scientific 
measuring rod. He would be quite useless as he is at present, 
a sentient, variable human being made up of all sorts of 
prejudices, habits, modes of feeling and thought, natural 
aptitudes and disaptitudes, natural talents and natural 
defects. Nor would any other critic serve as our scientific 
music-measuring rod. All are unknown quantities, and 
qualities whose constitution cannot be exactly enumerated 
or defined. 

But we human beings function as a whole, and we have 
a way of judging values from the totality of our impressions. 
Everybody who reads Mr. Ernest Newman or any other 
critic makes a valuation of him in the course of reading, 
and learns to some extent how far he may be trusted, and 
what value his judgments have. And Mr. Ernest Newman 
and I do the same with music, and in the end all that we 
or any other critic can do is to present to the public the result 
of these valuations which are made subjectively and which 
are wholly personal. But although personal they may 
have a universal validity by reason of the truth which is in 
us and which is universal. W. J. TURNER. 
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Casual Papers 
THE OLD MAP OF EUROPE 


HAVE discovered a new pleasure in reaching what is 
called “a certain age”’ and I am beginning to agree 

with the wisest woman I ever knew, who told me 
many years ago that the best years of human life lay between 
sixty and ninety. This new discovery of mine is that there 
is already a generation to whom what I and my contempo- 
raries still call “‘ the map of Europe ” is an antique. There 
are young men and women, citizens and voters, who when 
they see the familiar coloured thing on which we were 
brought up, are as pleased as Punch, and pore over it as a 
curiosity. I used to do the same thing at their age. 1 was 
fascinated by the old atlases in my grandmother’s library, 
which showed the western part of the United States un- 
occupied, and Italy like a complicated puzzle, and Germany 
as a dust of little States. 

I was looking at an atlas of mine (one of 1913) to find 
an Austrian town, when a young man who had already 
left the University, and must (I suppose) have been about 
twenty-three, looked at the old pattern with just the 
interest I felt when I looked on those maps of a Europe 
in which there was no Reich and no United Italy. What 
seemed to strike him most was the absence of Poland—and 
after that, the immense size of the Dual Monarchy. If it 
is a pleasure to see new interests of this kind, created before 
our very eyes, it is also something of a pain (or at least 
a melancholy) to have lost so familiar a thing. 

I know not how it may be with others, but to me the old 
map of Europe was a part of myself. The only thing that 


had disturbed me at all by change was the shrinking of 


Turkey. The rest had stood firm, and I thought, as I 
suppose all my contemporaries do, in terms of those colours 
and boundaries as though they had been absolute. I daresay 
I shall never get rid of the feeling that the old arrangement 
was natural and normal and that the new one is ephemeral. 
One feels it in a very practical way when one travels. The 
difference between a journey to-day from Cracow to Vienna 
and the same journey twenty years ago gives one to think. 
It is as though one had begun a later and a new life. 

I further find that most of my contemporaries are not 
reconciled to the new boundaries, and continue to think them 
even more transitory than the general run of human arrange- 
ments. I do not mean that this is felt only by those who 
take their wishes for realities, and who have a quarrel with 
the new frontiers (as most educated people have one way or 
the other). I mean a general feeling bred by habit; just as 
(they say) men who have lost a limb will still complain o 
pain in it. It is difficult to believe, whether a man loves it 
or hates it, that a recently-fed boa constrictor like the new 
Bohemian State, or the variegated western frontier of Russia, 
will remain fixed through the lifetime of our children, as 
the old map of Europe lay fixed through our own. But 
frontiers have a way of lasting beyond all calculation. 
The oddest little arrangements crystallise. 

For instance, when Mazarin was negotiating the Treaty 
of the Pyrenees (which finally settled the French frontier 
among the Catalans), the Spaniards took objection to the 
French having Llivia. They said that the terms of the 


= 


Treaty already agreed upon permitted the transfer of 


villages, but said nothing about towns. Now Llivia was 
so large a village that it might be called a town. 
agreed, and to this day Llivia stands there, an island of Spain 


Mazarin 


entirely surrounded by France, save where a neutral road 





joins it to Spanish Catalonia as a diver is joined to his craft 
by a tube. What is more, French Catalonia has become 
very French; it preserves domestically its Catalan speech, 
especially in this southern part, but its way of carrying on 
has become French. Llivia has remained Spanish; and when 
you pass into the little territory from the French territory 
around, it is as sharp a transition as that very striking 
contrast which you find everywhere along the Pyrenees 
between the two countries they separate. 

Yes: frontiers have a trick of lasting, though some break 
early in the experiment. A superstitious man might advance 
the theory that the more solemnly people swore to things, 
the more vigorous their affirmations of good faith in the 
matter of new boundaries, the less stable those boundaries 
would prove; and the more they talked of modification 
the longer the tentative scheme endured. The Treaty of 
Bretigny is a good example of the first; it burst at once 
after the most awful oaths. French Calais is an example 
of the second. 

The old map of Europe has also upon me an effect of 
comfort and repose, which I might compare to the effect 
produced on me by the good old-fashioned shutters of an 
eighteenth-century country house. For the old map is 
associated with a sense of stability, and with the days when 
men of perfectly good sense and solid judgment thought 
that war, in Western Europe at least, would not be known 
again. Of courseit wasamask. Those frontiers covered, as 
we all know, a mass of unsolved political problems. They cut 
through and wounded that intense nationalism which was the 
religion of their time, and the weakening of which may well 
be the chief moral phenomenon of the time immediately ahead 
of us. But the young know little of these things, and as we 
grew up the conventional frontiers of our school days had 
a magic of their own, and a reality of their own. I was fairly 
well acquainted with two examples of the old settlement’s 
insecurity. I knew the mixed feelings of Alsace, the more 
homogeneous feeling of Metz, for I visited the annexed 
provinces often enough; and I knew through several friends 
who had thorough personal experience the insecurity of the 
Balkan settlement, resulting upon the Russian victories of 
my childhood. But the map casts a spell. For a western 
man I had fair familiarity with the Polish problem. But 
the absence of any Poland in a separate colour on the map 
had its effect upon me, all the same. To the bulk of my 
contemporaries, who had no occasion to feel interest in 
Polish things, Poland was hardly a name. 

A contrary example to the artificiality of the old frontiers 
is that of the Netherlands. You may say that on a great 
part of the line politically dividing Holland from Belgium 
there is no difference whatever of race, very little of 
language, there is even similarity in religion—difference in 
which lies at the root of difference in culture. Yet political 
habit has had its effect in the brief passage of a hundred years. 
I am not learned enough to know whether the contrast 
was already strong before the successful Belgian insurrec- 
tion of a century ago; but it is strong to-day; or at any 
rate, much stronger than anyone would believe a priori. 
But for that matter, it is a permanently good custom of 
the mind in these days of national hatreds to consider what 
changes frontiers have made. How hard it is to believe 
as one walks in Mulhouse, that it was Swiss only 150 years 
ago, or that Arras did not feel itself to be French. To 
remember the fluctuations of the map is a habit the wisdom 
of which should be especially presented to us here in Great 
Britain; for alone of European peoples we have had a 
frontier inviolate for now over two centuries (or, if you like 
to talk in terms of a common crown, for more than three). 
It is the shore of the sea—unless indeed I owe an apology 
to the southern limit of the Six Counties. H. Betvoc. 
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Current Literature 
NEW NOVELS 


Piecrust. By Daisy Fisnrer. Murray. 7s. 6d. 

The Wisdom of Love. By Jaxon Scuarrner. Noel Douglas. 
7%. 6d. 

Pending Heaven. By Witiiam Gernarpi. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 

Dawn on Mont Blanc. By Witrrip Benson. Hogarth Press. 
7s. 6d. 


Down in the Valley. By H. W. Freeman. Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d. 


Five Sisters. By Viorer Kazarine. Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d. 
Laughing Boy. By Oniver La Farce. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


The Intruder. 
7s. 6d. 

“ [ don’t think you'd like that, madam,”’ murmurs the assistant, 
respectfully, but with a peculiar note of warning. ‘‘ No, perhaps 
I shouldn’t,”” admits her patron, dubiously ruffling the pages. 
They understand one another, those two. The young lady at 
the circulating library understands her public; her warnings are 
calculated; no less deliberate are her recommendations. It is 
not lubricity against which she warns her customers—for they 
are human, after all, and with many head-shakings can enjoy 
like the rest of us some racy story of passion under the cobalt-blue 
sky of the Sahara or amid the eternal snow of the Himalayas 
so much as a certain element which will undermine their peace, 
which makes a novel * unpleasant,” arouses a doubt, promotes 
a kind of lasting mental irritation. Such are the few books of 
every generation destined to become the intellectual common- 
places of the next. Meanwhile, if we hope to plumb to its depths 
the main flood of modern literature, the standards erected by 
the circulating library must never long be absent from our minds. 
They are useful in so far as they throw a flood of light over 
phenomena which would remain otherwise almost wholly 
mysterious. Apart from the psychology of his readers, there is 
no comprehending the modern novelist. 

His function, in short, is to titillate but never genuinely excite; 
to tickle the emotions, but avoid awakening them to any state 
of obstreperous activity. In the present list there are only two 
writers who seem completely to have grasped this principle; 
they are Miss Daisy Fisher, the author of Piecrust, and Jakob 
Schaffner, whose novel, The Wisdom of Love, now translated 
from the German, is announced by the English publishers as 
having sold a hundred thousand copies. Piecrust is one of those 
novels of mild conflict so dear to the heart of the British reader. 
Situation, a young man and a young woman whom tradition and 
upbringing sunder but love and parenthood at length unite. 
It is a pleasant book, full of pleasantly redundant description. 
It ends, as books of this kind should do, in a baby and a cloud 
of reflective pipe-smoke—*‘ conventional without dulness and 
Without coldness chaste.” The Wisdom of Love, which will 
probably not altogether recommend itself to the critic behind 
the library counter, is, none the less, in its own way an almost 
equally perfect specimen—so buxom is its sentiment, so robustious 
and so Teutonic is the author’s handling of a rather squalid 
domestic situation. It is a story of seduction, but the least 
sophisticated reader need not fear, on Herr Schaffner’s account, 
to lose a blush of his ingenuous bloom; as a moral disinfectant 
there is nothing to compare with the sterilising properties of bad 
art. 

Regarding Mr. William Gerhardi, we should be interested to 
hear the comments of that discriminating female critic mentioned 
above. Mr. Gerhardi’s position is anomalous; he belongs to the 
category of writers whose career has resolved into an attempt 
to recapture the effect of an original succés d’estime by means of 
a2 interminable procession of succés de scandale. In the last 
particular, Mr. Gerhardi is unfortunate. He is painstakingly 
audacious, yet somehow or other his improprieties are always 
curiously anodyne. The echo of a boyish and frustrated giggle 
haunts these pages given over to the enumeration of manly 
Conquests. Whatever their narrator may say, a reader is inclined 
to believe that nothing really happened—that boyish timidity 
and girlish sense prevailed. Readers of Futility, on the other 
hand, will object that Mr. Gerhardi, when he cares to employ it, 


By V. Brasco IBanez. Thornton Butterworth. 


is the possessor of an unusual comic gift. Pending Heaven is 
a better book by far than its ramshackle predecessor, Jazz and 
Jasper. There are many pages that make us laugh, and there 
is also a good deal of shrewd and incisive caricature. It is not 
until we reach page two-hundred or so, and find the chief character 
facetiously ensconced beneath a bower of five adoring mistresses, 
that the extravaganza becomes too stodgy and one yawns and 
puts down his book. 

Though considerably less competent as a writer, Mr. Wilfrid 
Benson as a humorist is commendably cautious. Dawn on 
Mont Blanc is a story of Veagen (anagram of Geneva) and of the 
International Institute of Racial Peace. Unlike Mr. Gerhardi, 
whose vices, one suspects, are purely literary, Mr. Benson’s 
virtues are of the non-literary and eminently conversational 
kind. He writes with a conversational ease and an agreeable 
lack of affectation, but seems here and there to have miscalculated 
the difference between the two mediums and to be talking, rather 
jerkily and disconnectedly, in prose. Thus his satire is some- 
times a little hazy and sometimes a trifle heavy-handed. Still, 
Dawn on Mont Blanc is unquestionably an amusing book. It 
will while away the tedium of a train journey; but the reader 
will probably not be inconsolable if he happens to leave it behind 
him in the rack. 

After the fake cosmopolitanism of Mr. Gerhardi and the 
engaging sophistication of Mr. Wilfrid Benson, we reach Mr. H. W. 
Freeman, British to the backbone, with an appropriate comple- 
ment of national virtues and defects. Down in the Valley is an 
essay on the well-worn theme of an intelligent and sympathetic 
person who escapes from urban (in this case suburban) restraints, 
to discover love and adventure in the country. Mr. Freeman’s 
first book, Joseph and His Brethren, won him considerable and 
deserved success. Down in the Valley is, on the whole, less 
interesting, though still a book which can be recommended. It 
is written with a practised eye to all the finest examples of 
English prose, and itself contains many passages of the sort 
that the compilers of modern prose anthologies love to transcribe. 
Its effect is soothing rather than stimulating—Mr. Freeman’s 
landscape is usually more real than his characters—and, since 
every book seems especially designed to please one particular 
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class of human beings, here is a novel which no member of the 
gardening public ought on any account to pass by. 

Alone among its companions, Mrs. Kazarine’s Five Sisters may 
be expected to elicit not the smallest word of commendation 
either from the young lady at the library or from her numerous 
and influential counterparts in the sphere of literary journalism. 
Her material, as even the publishers in a note upon the dust- 
cover feel obliged to confess, is thoroughly and unrelievedly 
“unpleasant.” Of these Five Sisters, the eldest is a nympho- 
maniac, the second a consumptive, the third and fourth respec- 
tively a drunkard and a prig. For the purposes of the story all 
are gathered together in a villa on the Céte d’Azur. As compared 
to the woolliness of Miss Fisher, the incompetent naughtiness of 
Mr. Gerhardi, the clumsiness of Mr. Benson and the often over- 
whelming heartiness of Mr. H. W. Freeman, Mrs. Kazarine’s 
narrative methods are extraordinarily brisk and adept. She has 
a knack of lively dialogue and a talent for malicious characterisa- 
tion which, although we cannot agree with her publishers that 
they “challenge comparison” with Tchehov and Katharine 
Mansfield, are undoubtedly far beyond the powers of the average 
successful novelist. But what makes us particularly grateful to 
Mrs. Kazarine is her positive inability to pad and a refreshing 
faculty of saying honestly and exactly all that she has to say 
and being content to leave it at that, without decorative or 
sentimental trimmings. She sets to work to tell us the story of 
a group of five disagreeable and misguided human creatures; 
she tells it dryly and concisely. Five Sisters is a remarkable 
book; its most remarkable feature, in a world of totem-poles and 
lace curtains, is its quality of sober intelligence. 

Then, if the tonic shock of Five Sisters has been too much, two 
books remain to either of which a self-respecting reader may turn 
for reflection as, after a Turkish bath, one sinks into the long chair 
after the cold plunge. For the sentimentality of Mr. La Farge 
and of Ibanez is at least modified by their interest in the simple 
people of whom they write. Neither author achieves zsthetic 
sincerity ; but there is a solid sincerity of fact in their accounts of 
the Navajo Indians and of the peasants in Biscay. Mr. La Farge 
is the more comfortable author for a scrupulous reader, for his 
rhetoric is less flushed and tumultuous than Ibanez’ frolicking 
periods. PROTEUS. 


SCOTLAND 


A Short History of Scotland. 
Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d. 


This is incomparably the best book that Mr. Thomson has 
written so far. In his earlier books, Caledonia and the Rediscovery 
of Scotland, he showed that he could make all too clever use of 
destructive criticism, and that he had the journalist’s gift for 
a striking phrase. Even the biographical studies appended to 
the Rediscovery were marred by a continual straining after 
Mr. Lytton Strachey’s light fantastic toe. But in this Short 
History he writes simply and vividly, treating his subject with 
the sincerity it deserves. The result is one of the best books 
that have been written about Scotland in recent years. 

It is also the first book of its kind that has been devoted to 
Scotland. With this history Mr. Thomson has done what he 
says James IV. did with his navy; he has ‘‘ reminded the world 
of the existence of Scotland, a fact which from time to time 
the world has appeared to forget.’ Scotland, not the Scots: 
no country, since the first Scot went abroad in search of wealth 
or wisdom, has been able to ignore this ubiquitous, energetic, 
often objectionable people. But Scotland’s history has been 
too frequently represented as a series of political disputes, 
romantic episodes, or dramatic personalities. Mr. Thomson’s 
theme is “ the continuous life of the Scottish national organism 
down to the present time ’’—and in all its aspects. Mary Stuart 
is dismissed in a couple of pages : “‘ Her reign is an inconsequent 
interlude, deriving a quite unwarranted importance from the 
brilliance of the Queen’s gifts.” And it is well to be reminded 
that the °45 rebellion, that darling of romantic hearts, was not 
only “‘ a mere episode in Scottish history, but also an anachronism 
and an anomaly.” 

Step by step he traces the growth of the nation, laying his 
finger with admirable sureness upon the varied events that 
determined her development; an odd crooked development, 
compared with that of England, a tree destined to be nipped by 
the frosts of adversity whenever it seemed ready to blossom. 
Every Scottish schoolboy knows of Bannockburn and 1314: but 


By GreorGE MaALcorm THomson. 


a 


Mr. Thomson stresses as far more important than Bannockburn, 
as perhaps the first decisive factor in Scottish history, the revenge 
Edward I. exacted from Berwick for John Balliol’s defection ; 
The Scottish nation had so far taken little or no part in those 
high matters of state; they had acquiesced in Balliol’s accession; 
they did not regard England as an enemy; their withers were 
unwrung by feudal ceremonies of submission in which they were 
not present. But now things were quite different: a loathsome 
exhibition of barbarism had been perpetrated against their fairest 
city. The massacre of Berwick created in thirty-six hours a new 
thing in the Scottish mind; it did not make the Scottish nation 

. . . but it made the Scottish hatred of England which four hundred 

years were not enough to quench. 

The influence of Berwick lasted till the end of the eighteenth 
century. For the English tradition, which Queen Margaret 
had introduced and her son David I. had fostered, did not 
re-assert itself for more than fifty years after the Union of the 
Parliaments. But for that ultimate surrender the way was 
already paved at Flodden Field, where we “ lost a civilisation 
and gained a song.” Mr. Thomson’s chapter on the reign of 
James IV. is one of the most interesting in the book. This short 
but brilliant summer promised so much, only to be destroyed 
before anything had been firmly established. James with his 
navy and his beloved cannon, “in his many-sidedness and in 
that touch of megalomania . . . the true Renaissance prince,” 
but in his superstition and senseless chivalry purely medizval; 
the wealthy Scottish merchants at Campveere and Middelburg; 
the Education Bill making “ perfect Latyn” compulsory for 
the sons of gentlemen; Aberdeen University with the first 
British Chair of Medicine and the Edinburgh Guild of Surgeons 
with permission to obtain bodies for anatomical research; 
Henryson, Dunbar, and Gawain Douglas: Scotland in the 
fifteenth century seemed ripe to profit by the Renaissance and 
to become an intellectual leader among the European nations. 

The disaster of Flodden was something more than the defeat of 
an army; it was the death-knell of a vivid and attractive national 
life which was burgeoning forth in a score of new places and which, 
in the great religious conflict that lay ahead, would have saved 

Scotland from a raw antithesis of ideas, a grim choice of bigotries, 

and carried over into the new age some grace from the old. 

At Flodden the spirit of Scotland was broken, and that in part 
accounts for the unpleasant aspect of Scottish history during the 
next two reigns or more. It was no longer a nation fighting for 
its liberty, but a horde of unscrupulous individuals fighting for 
their own ends under this banner or that. Perhaps the only 
person who really gave her life for Scotland was the French- 
woman, Mary of Guise; and her policy was vitiated by the 
conviction that Scotland’s future depended upon French 
supremacy. For Mary had never known the Scotland of 
James IV.; she only saw the poor, broken, self-conflicting country 
that James V. left her to protect for her daughter. As for the 
Reformation, it was “ brought about because of the doubtful 
state of Elizabeth’s birth-certificate. It was a skirmish between 
French and English troops fought on Scottish soil with all but 
a handful of Scots looking on.” And Knox himself, who 
hammered his country into such a very different mould, Knox 
only returned to Scotland because neither Mary Tudor nor 
Elizabeth would tolerate him in England. 

Thereafter Scotland’s struggles were inspired less by national 
than religious sentiment. Her next and last effort to assert 
herself as a nation came with the Union of the Parliaments, 
when she was foredoomed to failure. ‘ Scotland as a political 
entity was destroyed, although her electorate had not been 
consulted and although every scrap of evidence strengthens the 
conviction that popular feeling was bitterly opposed to the deed. 
If there was no armed revolt, it was because the opposition was 
composed of mutually hostile elements and because revolt, men 
realised, would probably bring a worse fate—war with the 
victors of Ramillies and Blenheim or the return of a Catholic 
king.” 

Mr. Thomson’s closing chapters are depressing enough. The 
intellectual activity that made Edinburgh famous in the 
eighteenth century was “ organically linked with... the 
lingering and declining social traditions of a city which did - 
in a day forget that it had been the home of a Parliament = 
the head of a nation.” Such a movement, in a country which 
was rapidly becoming a province of England, inevitably petered 
out as the impulse slackened. The breaking-up of the clans 


led straight to the depopulation of the Highlands, which — 
was no responsible Government to prevent. ~ To — 
peaceably by having no subjects is an expedient that argues 
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great profundity of politics*’: Dr. Johnson’s taunt had been 
more fairly directed against Westminster than against the 
Highland chiefs who, finding themselves in a new and strange 
position, rather naturally behaved like fools. To the greater 
commercial prosperity of ‘‘ North Britain” Mr. Thomson does 
justice; but he points out the overwhelming evils that com- 
mercial prosperity brought to a people whose national responsi- 
bility had been taken away before they had properly learned in 
what that responsibility consisted. From this he traces the 
peculiar character of Scottish Socialism, so important a factor 
in modern Scotland. 

Of her future, Mr. Thomson does not speak. 


He stops at the 
war, which 


“ame just when Scotland was beginning to learn 
how to use peace and prosperity. He is content to show how 
to-day everything conspires to draw away from Scotland the 
best of her children, the fine stock from her Highlands, the 
intelligent and ambitious from her cities and universities; 
leaving her in the hands of a working class twisted by evil 
conditions and harsh fanaticism, and a commercial class whose 
traditional attitude to everything except money and religion is 


one of “austere and unconcealed contempt.’ From such a 
present one can but admire his restraint in not drawing 


conclusions or attempting prophecy : Scotland’s future is, to put 
it mildly, problematic. 


NO MAN’S WAR 


Her Privates We. By Privare 19022. 


No Man’s Land. 
Ts. 6d. 

Why Stay We Here? By 
7s. 6d. 

Mons, Anzac and Kut. By 
7s. 6d. 


The Lie about the War. 


Faber. Is. 


Peter Davies. 
By VERNON Bartiettr. Allen 


7s. 6d. 
and Unwin. 
GEORGE 


GopWIN. Philip Allan. 


AUBREY HERBERT. Hutchinson. 


By Dovucias Jerrotp. Faber and 


A war that is everyman’s is no man’s. No doubt there was an 
average war experience, an experience which is refiected in 
Mr. Sherriff’s Journey’s End, or, before that play’s success, in 
Barbusse’s Le Feu; yet most of us have an obstinate conviction 
that there is more truth, not only about war, but about the war, 
in one scene of O’Casey’s The Silver Tassie or in a few pages of 
Montague’s Disenchantment than in all the realistic war novels 
whether they come from Germany or England. Of the three 
novels here, Mr. Bartlett’s is the only one in which there is an 
explicit effort to get beyond the dreadful incidents of war: it 
is true Mr. Godwin makes his hero, Craig, indulge in a little 
rather trite philosophising, but there is no philosophy in his 
book’s spiritual structure. Why Siay we Here ? is, asthe publisher 
claims, “‘ realistic and unflinching ’’; that is, its author is not 
deterred by any squeamishness from telling us once more how 
disgusting are the details of a battlefield, how loathsome the 
death of heroes, how tired and untidy the minds of company 
commanders, how reduced, in mind and spirit, the average man 
becomes in war. It is good that we should know these things; 
but there is a real danger that if you present such a picture as 
the truth about war, some intelligent young men will question 
your fidelity, arguing rightly enough that if that was all there 
is to war, war would have died long ago of sheer inanition. 
Mr. Godwin’s book is about the Canadian Expeditionary Force; 
but this fact makes little difference to the general tone of his novel. 
It is an ironic thing that war, which is in origin a conflict between 
peoples who think their differences are so important as to justify 
that enormous slaughter, quickly reduces all people to the same 
indistinguishable level, all saying the same things in different 
accents of the language of despair or bravado, all making the 
same gestures, a wilderness of puppets in slightly different 
uniforms. Canadians in the war were just like British, or French, 
or Belgians, or Germans, or Americans; they obeyed the same 
impulse and were moved by the same wild influences from home. 
Even the rebels have, in war, something of the fatal precision of 
the robot. 

Yet there we must distinguish. Private 19022 has a different 
war. Her Privates We has been hailed by some critics, pre- 
sumably misled by the title and the author’s pseudonym, as 
the account of the war as the ordinary ranker experienced it. 
It is nothing of the kind. It is about the ranker. Its hero, 
Bourne, refuses to take a commission—wherein alone, we fancy, 


steel 


he shows that he is not an ordinary ranker. The book is written, 
carefully, at times beautifully, by a cultured, sophisticated, 
observant gentleman who watched his companions and himself 
with the same curious interest that he had previously expended 
on literature and the drama. His book is a triumph. Its 
dialogue is astonishingly good, a magnificent reproduction, at 
times a shade too photographic, of the familiar tongue of the 
soldier. When Private 19022 writes descriptively, however, he 
is far from the language of the ranker. He is describing, for 
instance, the wrath of a Frenchwoman who has misunderstood 
Corporal Greenstreet’s gallant compliment—“ Glad to be back, 
compris? Cushy avec mademoiselle.” 

Madame was now moving about her kitchen with the fine frenzy 
of a prima donna, in one of the more ecstatic moments of grand 
opera. Every emotion has its appropriate rhythm, and she achieved 
what was proper to her own, spontaneously, through sheer natural 
genius. Perhaps she was too great an artist to allow Bourne’s words 
to have their full effect at once. She could not plunge from this 
sublimity to an immediate bathos. Innocence in adversity was 
the expression patent on the corporal’s face, and perhaps the sight 
of it brought into her mind some mitigating element of doubt; 
which she resisted at first as though it were a mere feminine 
weakness. 

The chief value of Her Privates We lies in its account of 
how the conduct, gallantry, conversation, and even hopes of a 
good many average men in the line struck an exceptionally 
sensitive, cultivated and often imaginative observer. It is not 
in the least the private’s view of the war, as Journey's End is 
the middle-class schoolboy’s view of the war; it is a student’s 
view of the ranks, a student as detached, in some ways, as was 
Shakespeare from his soldiers and men of fortune. 

By far the best part of No Man’s Land is the first ninety pages 
before the war. Mr. Bartlett has shown in Calf Love that he has 
an unusual gift for rendering the trials and the dreams of youth; 
and here he repeats, with less delicacy but no less assurance, the 
success of his earlier story. When he gets to the war, he seems 
less at home both with his matter and his style. He seems to 
us to have endeavoured to write a book that he did not really 
want to, or did not want to write in this way. There is a strange, 
needless confusion in the telling of the story, which might, no 
doubt, be excused as a representation of the confusion of war, 
had not the confusion seemed to infect the author himself. 
There are, of course, admirable passages and some touching 
descriptions of persons, but the book is uncertain in grasp and 
hesitating in execution, nor is his hero quite a man enough to 
hold the book together. 

Mr. Jerrold complains in his pamphlet that the war-novelists 
give an untrue picture of the war. ‘The charge can, of course, 
he sustained ; but most of the books that have recently had such 
great suecess have partly had a propagandist intention, and 
their departure from truth is really not more serious than the 
departure of Drayton in the Ballad of Agincourt or of Shakespeare 
(unless you take the whole play, as does Mr. Yeats, as an essay 
in dramatic irony) in King Henry V. 
novel about the war. 


al 


wars, some, like ** T. 


There cannot be a true 

There was no war. There were several 
=. Lawrence’s * war, very different from the 
war in Flanders, the war between Germany and Russia, or the 
war between Austria and Italy. So, for those who want the 
truth about the war, there are only two kinds of satisfactory 
war-book—the poetic kind which makes some small example a 
symbol of the whole, or the book that confines itself, with no 
effort to generalise, to one section of the many fronts. Such a 
hook is Aubrey Herbert’s Mons, Anzac and Kut. It is a diary 
kept by one of the most brilliant, if not the least wayward, of 
recent publicists. What manner of man Herbert was can be 
learned Mr. Desmond MacCarthy’s vivid and under- 
standing introduction to this new edition. To one who did not 
know him he recalls, in Mr. MacCarthy’s portrait, the figure of 
George Wyndham, and his position in politics, had he lived, 
might have been not unlike Wyndham’s. His book is, of its 
kind, perfect-—unassuming, impersonal, and written with a quiet 
that is very refreshing after the rather over-vigorous style to 
which we have got accustomed in the ten years since Herbert's 
book was first published. 
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“LA VEUVE 


Madame de Maintenon. 


SCARRON ” 


By Maup Crutrrwei. Dent. 15s. 


Had this book been submitted before publication to someone 
who knew the English language, it might have been possible to 
praise it. As it stands, it is deformed by an amazing laxity 
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STUDIES IN EIGHTEENTH 


YOR Woe 


English.”’ 


SHAKESPEARE SONNETS AND 


EDWARD DE VERE 


By GERALD H. RENDALL, B.D., Litt.D. 


This is a full-length study of the Sonnets 
from the personal and literary side, together 
with a study of the place which Edward de 
Vere held in the literary movements of the 
Elizabethan age. 12s, net. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


By GEOFFREY DRAGE. This is the history 
of the struggle for economy and efficiency in 
the sphere of Public Assistance in which the 
author has been engaged for the last 17 years 
with the assistance and support of many 
experienced friends. 15s. net. 


2 THE DOCTOR’S MISSION 


i By DR. ERWIN LIEK. Reflections, Remin- 
; iscences and Revelations of a Surgeon at 
Dantzig. Translated with an Introduction by 
J. Ettis BARKER. The author reveals a state 
of affairs which should fill his readers with 
grave concern. 6s. net. 
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CENTURY DIPLOMACY 
1740-1748 
By SIR RICHARD LODGE, LL.D. 


formerly Professor of History, Edinburgh University. 
C. R. L. F., the well-known Oxford historian, says: ‘It is 
amazingly good and clear, and the only thing of its kind in 


12s. net. 


ARTHUR MONTAGU 
BROOKFIELD’S 


ANNALS OF A CHEQUERED LIFE. 
“Humour is the presiding genius of this vastly 
entertaining record, frank, vivid and unfailingly 
good-natured.” —Daily Telegraph. ‘A most 
cheery book, full of good stories.”—Sunday 
Times. With Frontispiece, 15s, net. 


TARIFF WALLS 


A EUROPEAN CRUSADE. By SIR CLIVE 
MORRISON-BELL, Bt., M.P. “Highly ori- 
ginal. This striking little book, of great 
interest, written clearly and with humour ; 
it tells a warning tale.”—Dazly Telegraph. 
“A notable contribution to the employment 
question.”’—Sunday Referee. Illus., 7s. 6d. net. 


LADY WENTWORTH 


(Who is Byron’s Great-Granddaughter) THE 
FLAME OF LIFE. “She is an accomplished 
sonneteer. Her love-sonnets are passionate and 
yet self-contained ; they glow with an inward 
fire of sincerity and strength.’’—Daily Telegraph. 

With Portrait of the Author, 7s. 6d. net. 


net Novels 





HORACE G. HUTCHINSON 


THE TWINS MURDER CASE. “Mr. 
Horace G. Hutchinson has a happy knack of 
avoiding the beaten track. A sound and 
absorbing mystery.” —Punch. 


KATHLEEN NORRIS 


PASSION FLOWER. “Mrs. Norris is 
immensely competent. She can tell a story 
and keep a firm hand on laughter and tears.” 

—Sunday Referee. 


R. J. FLETCHER 


BY MISADVENTURE. “Another Gilbert 
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which has all but destroyed our pleasure in reading it. In the 
first few chapters we marked forty or fifty grammatical errors, 
and then “ cadde la stanca man.” The author thinks a pronoun 
may refer to anything or anybody. ‘‘ Madame accused her of 
revenging herself because her son had refused to be her lover ”’ ; 
** The Queen-Mother, whose pension sufficed for her needs, had 
died at the beginning of the year, but her death had caused no 
difference in her life’; ‘‘ The marriage of the Duc de Berry with 
the daughter of the Duc d’Orléans was arranged by the Duchess 
of Burgundy, who liked her and although she was her junior 
by ten years had made of her her inseparable companion” : 
these are a few specimens of Miss Cruttwell’s idea of pronominal 
precision. Nor is this all. ‘“ Hardly had... than” occurs 
repeatedly; “different to’? more than once; the ‘“ unattached 
participle” some dozens of times: ‘‘He had taken his pre- 
cautions, for being published out of the country no redress was 
possible”; ‘‘ Being too young even for the lowest class, she 
took her under her special charge”; ‘‘ Old and half-blind, a 
secretary became indispensable.” After this, one is not sur- 
prised to light on sentences like these: ‘‘ That all three were 
in love with her is true, but that she gave herself to either of 
them is false”; ‘‘ a carbuncle had to be operated’’; ‘‘ Madame 
de Maintenon pulled the wires of government, and held Louis 
himself in respect” (i.e., in subjection). When we add that the 
punctuation is as bad as the grammar, it will be understood 
that we have found the perusal of this book one of the most 
exasperating tasks we have ever faced. 

This is the more annoying because the subject is so enthralling. 
Madame de Maintenon’s life is one of the most romantic on 
record. Born in a prison, she rose to be the mistress of a palace. 
As a child an obstinate Protestant, she became the most bigoted 
of Catholics. For some years the wife of the wittiest and most 
profligate of the many witty and profligate playwrights of France, 
she became the patroness of Racine, the wife of the most 
magnificent of kings, and the would-be reformer of the most 
licentious and brilliant of courts. More interesting even than 
her career is the problem of her character, on which the most 
diverse opinions have been expressed. To some, as to Miss 
Cruttwell, she is a saint, in the world but keeping herself un- 
spotted from it; saddened by its wickedness, but hoping at the 
least to save a few souls from contamination. To others she is 
the crafty hypocrite, preferring the reality of power to the 
appearance, ruling Louis by playing on his weaknesses, and 
flattering him by dexterously pretending to censure him. All 
know what she was to Saint-Simon; but Saint-Simon, with all his 
brilliancy, is to be ruled out as an untrustworthy witness. Not 
only was he the hanger-on of Madame’s chief enemy, but he was 
a persistent imputer of the worst motives, and—not being quite 
sure of his own rank—specially prone to sneer at those whose 
noblesse was either petite or recent. As for La Beaumelle, the 
prince of forgers and calumniators, Miss Cruttwell deals with 
him as he deserves. Of the three hundred letters published by 
this scoundrel, on which so much scandal has been based, more 
than half are La Beaumelle’s own invention, and the rest have 
been tampered with. A jury deciding the character of Madame 
de Maintenon has, indeed, much to ignore. To make one’s mind 
a tabula rasa, to clear it of all the insinuations of Saint-Simon, 
and of all traces left by innumerable anecdotes, suggestions, and 
falsifications, is that forgetting task which is so much harder than 
that of learning. Miss Cruttwell’s book has at least the merit 
that it aids towards this desirable end. 

No opinion can be worth much unless it has been formed by 
a close study and comparison of the vast mass of memoirs, 
letters, and other documents bearing on the subject; and for 
such a study few people have the time. Madame de Maintenon 
was not exactly a queen, but the light that beat on her chair was 
as fierce, as dazzling, and as bewildering as that which beats 
upon a throne; and to see her clearly is all but impossible. She 
had to pose as skilfully and as continuously as Louis himself; 
and she probably posed when she was alone. Even the most 
private and apparently candid letters are not always to be relied 
on. But it would appear to be tolerably certain that she wearied 
of her position, that she longed for a chance of rest from the 
embarrassing attentions of her husband, and that the place she 
occupied, so enviable in the eyes of the world, was really one 
of endless misery. She sought relief in good works, and fondly 
hoped she might find as a Lady Bountiful at Saint-Cyr what she 
missed at Marly. It caused her many tears when she dis- 


covered that this chosen nursery of orthodoxy had, through her 
own fault, become infected with the heresy of Quietism; though 


ses 


one is not sure that, in her heart of hearts, she did not harbour 
a feeling that Quietism was orthodox after all. Those tears, 
at any rate, were real. There is something pathetic in seeing her 
as she escapes from the palace, and, half humbly, half con. 
descendingly, teaches the catechism to the worshipping pupils of 
her beloved school. There, at any rate, she is in her element. 
These children, at least, she can train up in the way they should 
go; and if, after moulding them into the right shape, she can 
provide them with dots so that they may be the pious and sub- 
missive wives of the right husbands, she will die content. For 
it is our opinion—subject to revision—that Madame de Maintenon 
was somewhat of a manager, and not a little ofa prig. She was a 
good woman, a trifle too anxious to make other people good. 


THE GAY PAST 


Annals of a Chequered Life. By Arruur Monracu Brooxrriezp. 
Murray. 15s. 

When Leslie Ward (“Spy”) was to do one of his famous 
Vanity Fair caricatures, and Colonel Brookfield (‘* East Sussex “" 
was the victim, there was a preliminary interview. The Colonel 
was made to stand upon a little platform while the artist closely 
examined him. After a minute, Ward said with a smile : “ Well, 
the first thing, of course, that strikes one about you is your legs,” 
And the legs were (and are) duly portrayed for us; whether to 
the owner’s satisfaction or not we can judge from the good- 
humour with which he tells not only that story, but many another 
against himself. The legs are decidedly c mical, and so are 
most of the stories. This Brookfield has inherited the family 
charm; he runs on, in these pages,’ with a manner so easy and a 
frank enjoyment so infectious that when these are joined to a 
use of the language different in its freshness from that of too 
many memoir-writers, there is no resisting him. 

Colonel Brookfield was born in 1853; his father was a chaplain 
to the Queen, and figures in the D.N.B. His mother was a cousin 
of Tennyson’s Arthur Hallam; Tennyson’s sonnet on the father’s 
death is well known—indeed the Brookfield circle was famous in 
its day for every kind of social amenity. Thus the scene was set 
for an interesting childhood, of which the author says just enough, 
as it is his agreeable custom to do about everything. Even 
bygone politics become amusing in his hands; one can say no 
more in praise of a Member of Parliament’s reminiscences. 

Inured as we are nowadays to the reconstruction of the period 
with which this book is concerned, there are pages here that can 
still astonish us with the changes they record. We find clergymen 
so tyrannical that they refuse to give the names chosen at 
christenings : ‘*‘ Gwendolen Ethel? Nonsense! I shall call her 
Mary”; and when the local Radical wanted to name his son 
“Napoleon,” a forebear of Colonel Brookfield’s made a like 
protest—and refusal. In a country church a hen was found 
sitting on her nest in one of the closed-in pews, ‘‘ anxious and 
indignant *’ at the author’s intrusion. 

At Hyde Park Corner, in his boyhood, curds and whey could 
be bought from an old woman at the Arch, which then stood near 
Apsley House, with the equestrian statue of Wellington on top. 
In the horse—or rather, in half the horse—Mrs. Brookfield had 
had tea; for when that half had been fixed in position the Com- 
missioner of Public Works took a fancy to give a party in the 
interior. Our Bright Young Things will scarcely rival that in 
flippancy. 

Of anecdotes like this there is no end; of famous names 4 
galaxy. Tennyson and sheep's trotters (his favourite dish) ; 
Carlyle with a kitten in his pocket for a Brookfield little girl; 
Mrs. Langtry (then Miss Le Breton) “* under rather novel condi- 
tions °—for when being introduced to the small Arthur Brook- 
field, she (equally small) refused to come out from under the 
dining-room table ; Edward VII. (then Prince of Wales), writing on 
a menu submitted for his approval during a visit to India : “ Tam 
getting rather tired of boiled turkey and tongue ” ; Lord Randolph 
Churchill, after a dull political dinner, lying down on the drawing- 
room sofa with a novel and ignoring Mr. W. H. Smith's sixteen 
other guests... . So the entertainment flows on, amid grave 
comments, allusions to private misfortunes which have the 
sympathy-arousing tact of brevity, and such attractive older 
dicta as this about the “ Spanish moss ” in the Savannah country 
of South America : “ It is a parasitic plant, hanging in the trees 
like giant clusters of light grey hair; but like our own mistletoe, 
it has somehow built up an independent, sentimental importance 
of its own.” 
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THOSE UNITED STATES 


America Set Free. By Count Hermann Keyseruinc. Cape. 
18s. 
Adventurous America. By Epwin Mims. Scribners. 7s. 6d. 


One can hardly better Count Keyserling’s own description of 
his latest book as ‘“‘a kind of psycho-analysis of the United 
States.” ** Psycho-analysis,” as Americans would say, is right : 
but ‘‘a kind of” is even more apt. The psycho-analyst, like 
Count Keyserling, seeks to start a process of “ creative under- 
standing ” in his subjects which will help them to see themselves 
with greater exactness and clarity; but one may doubt whether 
this author’s methods are favoured by the most approved 
practitioners of the “* near science.”” Count Keyserling, no doubt, 
like the elephant which sat on the hen’s eggs, only means to be 
helpful; but his dominant reaction to his “* direct touch with the 
very depth of the American unconscious” is a 100 per cent. 
development of his already remarkable capacity for—in the 
American idiom—* telling them where they get off.” The author 
calls America Set Free “in its essence not a book on America, 
but for Americans.” It is, in fact, a book partly about the 
United States and largely about Count Keyserling. On the 
ground that he found it impossible to write in German for 
Americans, he has written a book, for the first time, in English. 
His apology for any defects of style is unnecessary. One is, 
rather, grateful for the demonstration that, in whatever language 
he thinks, Count Keyserling still thinks the world of Count 
Keyserling. 

If this book were half as long, if its author would get on with it 
instead of enunciating on every other page with the air of a 
Columbus thoughts that were old in Plato’s youth, it would be 
twice as readable. It remains readable, since his powers of 
observation—or, if he prefers, of intuition—are great; but the 
going is so heavy that one doubts its best-selling quality outside 
of Boston. Count Keyserling first surveys ‘‘the American 
scene,” and then proceeds to study ‘‘ American problems” in 
detail under the headings of youthfulness, the animal ideal, 
socialism, privatism, the over-rated child, predominant woman, 
democracy, morality, culture, and spirituality. His classification 
suggests nothing very novel; and, indeed, the main novelty of 
the book is that it says with deliberate provocation what most 
Europeans prefer to leave disgruntled Americans to say about 
themselves. If one may say so without irreverence, Count 
Keyserling’s book is strangely reminiscent of that wicked 
compilation, Civilisation in the United States, in which thirty of 
the younger American critics, comprehensively surveying life 
and thought in America, reached the general conclusion that 
their title was a contradiction in terms. So to Count Keyserling 
“the American presents a curious picture : a European with the 
manners of a negro and the soul of an Indian.” A really native 
civilisation has up to now not been developed. The American 
has failed to conquer his environment, except for its physical 
exploitation. ‘“*‘Man predominates exclusively as a_ physical 
being, very much as the saurians did in their day.” The 
American nation at large tries to live up to the animal ideal. 
It lays the emphasis, in a degree unheard of in history, on the 
means of life as opposed to life itself. Finally, “* what America 
unconsciously aims at is the spiritual Americanisation of the 
whole world.” 

Such, briefly, is Count Keyserling’s not very original thesis. 
There are, of course, side issues less suggestive of the ‘* cursing 
matches” of American literary radical circles. There is, for 
example, his assertion that “the American negro is a purely 
American type and much more convincing as such than any 
living white type,” and that, by the negro’s sheer superiority 
in real adaptation to his environment, ‘‘ America may end by 
becoming the black continent of post-modern times.” There is 
his suggestion that ‘‘ the Babbitt type, the lowest type of the 
native-born American,” is a necessary evil and that only by 
reversion to a narrow type of localised man can standardisation 
be defeated and localism lead to culture. There is, again, his 
delightful claim that the sexually promiscuous “ flapper,’ child 
of an Americanisation which is largely Puritanisation, is 
promiscuous, like the green-hatted lady, “for purity.” (One 
need hardly say that the author remains throughout obsessed 
by parallels, which he draws in and out of season, from sexual 
life.) There are, in short, all sorts of stimulating exercises in 
the gentle art of paradox. And American readers who endure 
to the end shall be saved by the comforting discovery that, 
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after all, Count Keyserling does not despair of America. He warng 
her solemnly: the technical civilisation which now begins to 
sway the globe, as the saurians swayed an earlier epoch, has 
hitherto reached its zenith in the United States. If America 
will not develop a new spiritual life as the basis of the new 
technical age, then ‘a final material victory not permeated by 
spirit would mean death absolute.” It is for America to decide, 
Count Keyserling has psycho-analysed the way of salvation. 

One turns with some relief from the ponderosities of the German 
philosopher to Mr. Edwin Mims’s human little “ study of con- 
temporary life and thought ” in America. Mr. Mims, according 
to his own humorous description, is a professor who thought he 
was something of a progressive until the younger generation 
banged at his door—and went on. So he began an intensive 
education in “* modernity,” of which Adventurous America is a 
result. The author has a quality which Count Keyserling denies 
to most Americans—a sense of humour; and he does not take 
himself too seriously. His book is written from the standpoint 
of an American who believes in the future of his country, but 
Mr. Mims appreciates that it takes all sorts of people, along 
with a good deal of patience, goodwill and forbearance, to make 
a country. He covers, with less assurance but more tolerance 
and possibly also more information as distinct from * intuition,” 
something of the same ground as Count Keyserling. He, too, 
has discovered ** the other side of Main Street.” He has even 
made the hopeful discovery of ‘“‘ a new type of business man.” 
He deals quite fairly with the disgruntled—** the jesters of the 
Republic.” Indeed, this little book may be recommended as a 
primer to anybody who wants to know what this perpetual fuss 
about “* these United States ”’ really is all about. Mr. Mims will 
tell him in a tenth of the verbiage of Count Keyserling, and a 
note of hope makes at least as good an ending as a point of 
interrogation. 


THE HEART OF AFRICA 


People of the Small Arrow. 
10s. 6d. 

As a study in the psychology of the African negro this in- 
teresting little book will have far more value for the general 
reader than a whole shelf-full of learned works by anthropologists. 
The Didinga are a pastoral people inhabiting the mountainous 
region of the Sudan, bordering on Abyssinia. To north and 
south of them, in the plains, are tribes more numerous and 
powerful than themselves ; while their immediate neighbours to 
the west, though numerically unimportant, are formidable in war 
through having become proficient in the use of the bow and 
arrow, a weapon unknown among the other tribes. In these 
circumstances the Didinga have found it necessary to study the 
twin arts of diplomacy and warfare with more than usual care, 
and they have in consequence developed a sturdy national 
character of their own. 

How Mr. Driberg came to take up his residence among them 
is not quite clear, but he tells us that he was the first white man 
to come in contact with the tribe—by which he presumably 
means close personal contact—and it is impossible, after reading 
any page of this book, to doubt his first-hand knowledge. To 
pass this knowledge on to us, he adopts the method of fiction, in 
which, as a “ modern” brought up on novels, he no doubt finds 
himself more comfortable than in any other form. Each chapter 
consists of a separate picture of some aspect of the tribal life— 
war, famine, love-making or witch-doctoring—but in each there 
is definite ‘“ plot,’ which we may take to be more or less 
imaginary. There is little descriptive writing; the effects are 
achieved by plain narrative and dialogue, as though the story 
were told by one of the natives themselves. The success of the 
book—and it is a notable success—is mainly due to the writer's 
calm acceptance of the tribal conventions and of the whole 
native attitude of mind; so that we find ourselves sharing in the 
bloodthirsty delights of the victory over the Topotha invaders, 
and even in the suspicions of a husband, whose wife has died 
of fever,and in his angry determination to smell out the witch 
who has given it to her. The child-like good nature and equally 
child-like cruelty of the tribesmen soon come to be taken as 4 
matter of course. If there is any failure in the book it is the 
chapter in which we are introduced to, and our sympathies 
deliberately enlisted for, a young Didinga of atheist and anarchist 
tendencies, who doubts the power of the witch-doctors, and 1s 
eventually hanged for marrying a girl so closely related to him 
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that the very idea of the union is revolting to the conscience of 
everyone but himself. That chapter was a mistake. Otherwise 
the verisimilitude is wonderful; as we put down the book we are 
left with a perfectly clear impression of having ourselves lived 
for a brief period among the Didinga. 

It is a difficult book to quote from. The death scenes are, 
perhaps, the most impressive—especially that vision of the 
chief Lokwerabok, as he lay dying and saw his ancestors among 
the cornfields beckoning to him. But it is too long to quote here ; 
we must be content with the words of wisdom subsequently 
addressed by Lokwerabok’s brother to the dead man’s son : 

Listen, my son. My brother is dead. Hush, boy, hush. Re- 
member now : till the mourning months are passed never may you 
crumple grass or break wood for a fire. The grass must be laid 
straight and the branch must be put on the fire unbroken. For 
thus did our fathers, and what our fathers did so must we also: 
for is not all wisdom of our fathers? Trouble not your father’s 
spirit, my son. Let him rest in peace and so will it be well with 
us also. 

It is not necessary to have lived among the Didinga to recognise 
here the ring of truth. So these Didinga lived and died and 
were gathered to their fathers, without giving a thought to the 
outside world, and most of them without ever seeing a railway 
train, a motor-car, or even a white official. And that also is 
still true of by far the greater part of Africa. It is, indeed, not 
the least merit of an unusually meritorious book that it does 
something to knock the conceit out of us. The white man is 
never once mentioned. 


ELLE ET EUX 


Letters of George Sand. Selected and translated by VERONICA 
Lucas, with an Introduction by ExizaBetnH Drew. Rout- 
ledge. 15s. 

“IT am so difficult to inflame,’ George Sand writes in a few 
months’ interval between one love and another; and “ elle se fait 
aimer que difficilement,”’ said Balzac of her, ‘‘ et son male est rare.” 
It is refreshing to get the untruth so positively stated, and to 
consider that no personality need ever lack anything as long as 
there are phrases with which to complete it. In the earlier of her 
letters the flames spring up or die down on equally turbulent 
pages, and the successive tragedies are pieced together with all 
the unfortunate circumstances of an unhappy girlhood, a cold and 
cynical husband, a mischievous daughter and a son who was 
amiable but ineffective. 

From the appalling ill-suecess of her personal affairs she 
hastened to take active part in the management of public ones. 
‘** IT am already busy as a Government official,” she announces in 
the early days of the 1848 revolution, and her love letters are 
hardly more ardent than her political ones. She had for humanity 
in general the kind of love that is inclined sadiy to exclude 
whatever section of it she happens to be dealing with. Her 
“* divine * love of mankind exactly failed to deserve that adjec- 
tive; she detested its parts too much. She had rather a flair 
for venom, readily identifying that poison in the cup that was 
offered her. In writing a sensibly-worded letter of refusal to a 
young woman who had sent her a manuscript to read (of such 
manuscripts she received a hundred and fifty-three in six months) 
she could not conclude without saying ‘* So I must needs submit 
myself to all the resentment that my powerlessness arouses, and 
bear patiently all the threats, insults and recriminations which 
follow as a natural consequence.” By the time she has spoken 
in other letters of the “* populace of artists, green with hate and 
envy,” and has said of the inhabitants of a town she visits ‘* They 
think they are smart young men, they are idiots and shop-keepers 
and absolutely sublime examples of the type,’ and has referred 
to the “ selfishness, cowardice, insensibility and treachery of the 
inhabitants ’ of another country, the field for universal brother- 
hood is narrowed. 

And yet there gradually emerges from these letters the impres- 
sion of a personality that has a touch of greatness. Her mind very 
perceptibly grew in importance as she advanced in years. She had 
an attractive quality of candour, which must have often surprised, 
offended and impressed her friends ; and her careful investigation 
into the truth concerning characters and circumstances, and her 
fearless expression of her conclusions, had their apotheosis in her 
plain-dealings with her daughter. The selfish, fretful character 
of Solange was truthfully analysed by the one person in the world 
who longed to find it other than it was. To a friend who had 
written some remarks that offended her, she replied that he had 


ee, 


committed a “ sovereign impertinence,” and yet her letter was stil] 
that of a warm friend. Her love affairs and the personality of her 
lovers supply surprisingly little of interest to these pages ; but the 
vandid affections and warm sympathies of her later years are 
beautiful and impressive. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


A Rambling Discourse. By Joun Gatswortuy. 


Mathews and 
Marrot. 15s. 


This is a collector’s piece. Only three hundred and seventy-five 
copies are for sale, all signed by the author of this discursive speech on 
man, vocation, chance and destiny. It must have been an extremely 
pleasant discourse to listen to; the reader is rather too aware of its 
excessive desultoriness, though the looseness of composition is by no 
means undesigned. Mr. Galsworthy has a happy gift for anecdote, 
which he sometimes combines with reminiscence as in the amazing 
confession that he was once “ offered fifteen hundred dollars for a 
hundred words in praise of ginger ale.’ Mr. Galsworthy discusses 
various professions, considering how far any of them help a man away 
from self-consciousness. Considering how hard it is to write of self- 
consciousness without exhibiting the vice, Mr. Galsworthy must be 
congratulated on his natural ease and self-forgetfulness. 


Urgent Private Affairs. 


By H. Fiercner Mouton. 
Zs. 6d. 


Arrowsmith, 
An ingenious, quite well-written thriller in which spying, detection 
and some hearty love-making play about equal parts. The time is 
during the war, and one of the chief spies is a patrician who is also 
a member of the Atheneum Club. Speed is of the first importance in 
this type of tale; and Mr. Moulton has the gift of quick movement. 


Luther and the Reformation. 
mans. Il6s. 


Vol. IV. By J. Mackinnon. Long. 


This is the concluding volume of Dr. Mackinnon’s history of Luther 
and his movement. His general outlook on the subject may not 
unfairly be judged by his dismissal of M. Maritain’s subtle and cor- 
rosive criticism of Luther as “set and jaundiced.’ Luther was a 
creature of enormous natural vitality, as were Rubens and Cromwell. 
His contributions to theology were, outside his own country, almost 
negligible; and the Reformation never recovered from its disastrous 
preference of Luther to Erasmus. Dr. Mackinnon’s book will be 
useful to those who desire a history of its protagonist to put alongside 
Grisar’s monumental work, a duller but less partial life. The general 
weakness of Luther’s general position is well seen in the incident of 
Landgrave Philip’s bigamy: there really was no reason why Philip 
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A “COURTINE” LINING 
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O many people Life Assurance appears a some- 

what mysterious business which involves the 

life assured in a series of payments with an uncertain 

return under remote conditions. That the contrary 

is the case is plain to be seen from the following 

example of the profit-earning qualities of a C.I.S. 
Endowment Assurance Policy. 


EXAMPLE 


“ A,” aged 30 years next birthday, assures himself 
for £500, payable at the end of 2§ years or at death, 
should that occur before the policy matures. 


s. d. 

The Annual Premium would be .. 19 13 9 
Less Income Tax at 2/-in the £ (i... 

half the present standard rate).. I 1 4 

Net Annual Premium .. £17 14 § 

a oe 

£ = @, 


The Sum payableat maturitywouldbe 500 0 oO 
*Bonus estimated at present rate of 

£2:2s. percent. perannum .. 262 10 o 
Total amount payable at the - 

of 25 years ‘ - £762 10 
Net Cost to the Assured .. +. 443 #0 


Profit on Investment . 2 & ¥ 


“ue 





* 


[tT should be un- 
derstood that the 


Smaller or larger policies at 
proportionate rates and bene- 
fits are available. Examples amount of Bonus 
of policies for longer or shorter shown in the ex- 
terms will gladly be supplied —_ a. 
if you will advise us of your on the assumption 
age next birthday,sum assured 


that the present 
and term required. vate of bones will 


be maintained. 


CO-OPERATIVE 


INSURANCE SOCIETY 
LIMITED 


Established 11867. 





Chief Office : 106 Corporation Street, 
MANCHESTER. 


Branch and District Offices 
in all the principal towns. 


ASSETS EXCEED £10,500,000 




















The following exquisite quotation is taken from 
“My Lady Nicotine” by Sir J. M. Barrie. 


OON we are all in the old room again, Jimmy 
on the hearthrug, Marriot in the cane-chair; 
the curtains are pinned together with a pen-nib, 
and the five of us are smoking the Arcadia Mixture. 


Pettigrew will be welcomed if he comes, but he is 
a married man, and we seldom see him nowadays. 
Others will be regarded as intruders. If they are 
smoking common tobaccos, they must either be 
allowed to try ours or requested to withdraw. One 
need only put his head in at my door to realise that 
tobaccos are of two kinds, the Arcadia and others. 
No one who smokes the Arcadia would ever attempt 
to describe its delights, for his pipe would be 
certain to go out. When he was at school, Jimmy 
Moggridge smoked a cane-chair, and he has since 
said that from cane to ordinary mixtures was not 


so noticeable as the change from ordinary mixtures 
to the Arcadia. 


I ask no one to believe this, for the confirmed 
smoker in Arcadia detests arguing with anybody 
about anything. Were I anxious to prove Jimmy’s 
statement, I would merely give you the only address 
at which the Arcadia is to be had. But that I will 
not do. It would be as rash as proposing a man 
with whom I am unacquainted for my club. You 
may not be worthy to smoke the Arcadia Mixture. 


SIR J.M. BARRIE says . . . “ What I 
call the ‘ Arcadia’ in * My Lady Nicotine’ 


is the Craven Mixture and no other.” 


2 ozs. 2!5 
rave 


Mixture Tobacco 
Made by Carreras Limited, London 





Ordinary or Broad Cut. Sold in Airtight Tins 
2 02. 2/5, 402. 4/10. Also in Cartridge form. 
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should not break his vows and take a second wife, if it was lawful for 
Luther to break his vows and marry Catharine Bora. Dr. Mac- 
kinnon’s chapter on “ Luther as he was” is a frank defence of his 
hero, not as a saint, constantly aware of supernatural duties, but doing 
his inefficient best in a coarse, drunken, sensual world. A vital figure, 


but crude and insensitive set against Thomas More or Colet, or even 
Latimer. 


The History of British Civilization. 
Routledge. 15s. 

Here, in a volume of staggering cheapness—there are over 1,300 
pages of about 400 words each—is a reprint, revised, of Mr. Wingfield- 
Stratford’s rival to J. R. Green’s masterpiece. We reviewed the first 
edition on its appearance in 1928, and need only repeat our encomium 


that. it is a book which cannot fail to instruct because, in the best sense, 
it will amuse the reader. 


By E. WINGFIELD-STRATFORD. 


The Diary of a Country Parson : the Rev. James Woodforde. 
(1793-1796). Edited by Joun Breresrorp. 
Press. 12s. 6d. 


Neither in health nor in temper is Parson Woodforde quite the 
man he was. He still tells us what they had for dinner every night, 
but too often has to add that he himself was unable to partake of it. 
In fact, he is growing old, and the next volume is to make an end of 
him. It will be like losing an old friend—or like that terrible moment 
when Pepys suddenly ceases his entries, remarking sadly that his 
eyes will not stand the strain, and a voice as familiar as a brother’s 
is silenced for ever. For Woodforde with all his faults, all his 
parochialism and small-mindedness, has the quality of intimacy almost 
as markedly as Pepys. And in this particular volume there is more 
about the outside world, about international affairs and the Revolution 
in France, and, in general, a wider outlook upon life than in any of 
its predecessors. When the inevitable second edition of this great 
diary comes to be prepared, very few changes will be needed in the 
fourth volume. The trouble will be with the earlier volumes, where 
the entries were ‘‘ cut ’’ to an extent which is now seen to have been 
unnecessarily severe. In the meantime Mr. John Beresford piles up 
our debt of gratitude to him. It is difficult to see how this section 
of the diary could have been better edited in any particular. 


Moorland Terror. By Hucu Broapsrince. Butterworth. 7s. 6d. 


This would have been a better book had its author never read any 
modern ‘thrillers’; his whole theme is suitable to the sort of 
treatment that Phillpotts would have given it, tragic with a strong 
touch of natural melodrama, but Mr. Broadbridge has written rather 
in the manner of Mr. Edgar Wallace. This would not matter, if it 
were not evident that he has gifts for a more dignified and subtle 
approach. The account of Kingsbury’s efforts to make a sanctuary 
for birds in his remote Cornish valley; of Willard’s intrusion and 
desecration, of young Guy Seaton’s fortunate arrival, is told simply 
and effectively. Here is promise of some good conflict in character 
—until Willard develops homicidal mania and the book rushes away 
into extravagant melodrama, thrilling enough but disappointing 
after the higher level of its opening chapters. Mr. Broadbridge writes 
pleasantly and his gift for a story is unmistakable. 


Vol. IV. 
Oxford University 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


[Some of which will be reviewed in due course.] 


Moll Flanders. By DANIEL DEFOR. With an Introduction by G. A. AITKEN. Pere 
grine Pickle. By TOBIAS SMOLLETT. ‘T'wo vols. American Short Stories of the 
Nineteenth Century. Edited by JoHN CouRNOosS. Shorter Novels. Vol. IJ.: 
Jacobean and Restoration. With an Introduction by PHILIP HENDERSON. Pan 
Tadensz. By ADAM MICKIEWICZ. ‘Translated by GEORGE RAPALL NOYES. 
Laocoon. By GOTTHOLD EPHRAIM LESSING. Translated by W. A. STEEL. Minor 
Poets of the Eighteenth Century. Edited with an Introduction by HuGH ]’ANSON 
FAUSSET. The Decameron. By GIOVANNI Boccaccio. With an Introduction 
by EDWARD Huvtrox. Two vols. Heimskringla. By SNORRE STURLASON. 
Translated by SAMUEL LAING. Capital. By KARL MARX. With an Introduction 
by G. D. H. CoLk, Twovols. Bevis. By RICHARD JEFFRIES. With an Intro- 
duction by Guy Pocock. Everyman Library. Numbers 837-850. Dent. 
2s. each. 

Review of Revues and Other Matters. Edited by C. B. COCHRAN. Cape. 10s. 

The Conversations at Malines. Edited by Lord HALIFAX. Philip Allan. 3s. 6d. 

A Writer’s Notes on His Trade. By C. E. MONTAGUE. With an Introduction by 
H. M. TOMLINSON. Chatto and Windus. £3 3s. 

On Going to Press. By F. L. STEVENS. Methuen. 3s. 6d. 

Poetry at Present. By CHARLES WILLIAMS. Oxford University Press. 

The New Education in Europe. By F. W. RoMAN. Routledge. 18s. 

Caste in India. By EMILE SENART. Methuen. 8s. 6d. 

Madame D’Aulnoy’s Travels into Spain. With Introduction and Notes by R. FOULCHE- 
DELBOSC. Routledge. 21s. 

Women Workers and the Industrial Revolution, 1750-1850. 
Routledge. 15s. 

A History of the English Corn Laws, 1660-1846. By D. G. BARNES. Routledge. 15s. 

Anglo-Irish Trade in the Sixteenth Century. By A. K. LONGFIELD. 
12s. 6d. 


7s. 6d. 


By Ivy PINCHBECK. 


Routledge. 


Myths of the Origin of Fire. By Sir JAMES GEORGE FRAZER. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 


The Social and Economic Development of Scotland before 1608. By I. F. GRANT. 
Oliver and Boyd. 2Is. 


Malory. By EUGENE VINAVER. Oxford University Press. .15s. 

Retrospections of Dorothea Herbert, 1789-1806. 78. 6d. 
Stresemann. By RUDOLF OLDEN. Methuen. 
Gravestones of Acadie. By WILLIAM INGLIS MORSE. Quaritch. £3 3s. 


English Verse. Vol. III. Dryden to Wordsworth. Childhood, Boyhood and Youth. 
By Leo Tosstoy. What is Art and Essays on Art. By LEO Totstoy. World’s 
Classics. Oxford University Press. 2s. each. 

Flemish Influence in Britain. By J. A. FLEMING. With a Preface by R. B. 
CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. Jackson, Wylie. 2 vols. 30s. 

To the Lighthouse. By VIRGINIA WOOLF. Hogarth Press. 5s. 

The Course of English Classicism. By SHERARD VINES. Hogarth Press. 

St. James’s Park. By F. D. MANN. Hogarth Press. 6s. 6d. 

The Best of England. By H. A. VACHELL. Faber and Faber. 


Howe. 
108. 6d. 


3s. Gd. 


10s. 6d. 
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Christopher Columbus. By JAcOB WASSERMANN. Secker. 10s. 6d. 


The Stuffed Owl. Sclected and annotated by D. B. WYNDHAM LEWIS and CHartgs 
LEE. Dent. 6s. 


Hannibal. By G. P. BAKER. Nash and Grayson. 18s. 


About Motoring 


THE MOTOR-CAR AND THE 
JOURNALIST 


HE car-buying public feel and express a definite irritation at 
| their difficulty in obtaining real information about the 
relative merits of the various makes of motor-car, whose 
name is legion. At an Olympia show even an experienced buyer 
can only derive superficial data—a body pleases or displeases 
him, a component strikes him as accessible or inaccessible. 
Every retailer exaggerates the virtues of those cars for which he 
holds an agency, and depreciates those to be inspected in the 
showroom across the road. The majority of newspapers and 
periodicals publish motoring articles, but the statements about 
individual cars normally show traces of too close a liaison with 
the advertising space. 





* # 

In my salad days a multi-millionaire asked me whether I had 
identified any opening for a new journal; and I suggested he 
should finance a new motor paper which should tell the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. I warned him that 
it would be a dead loss for the first year, as it would secure no 
advertisements, motor manufacturers being even more touchy 
than musicians; but that in the second year every manufacturer 
would have to buy space, as every motorist would read it weekly. 
Fortunately, I went no farther with the proposal; for if we had 
at that date been absolutely frank about certain cars, several 
leading concerns of to-day would probably have closed their 
shutters. Devastating frankness on the part of journalists 
would often be a public disaster. The war provided many major 
illustrations of this oft-forgotten truth; motor journalism is full 
of minor examples. For instance, a friend of mine was once 
sent to “write up” a certain newly introduced car. The 
demonstrator told him that though the car was cheap, its coach- 
work was perfect. ‘‘ Mark, for example, the perfect fit of this 











BEN TURNER 
ABOUT MYSELF 


“Mr. Turner can write.” — Manchester Guardian. 


“In vigorous homely language . . an epitome 
of the Labour movement.”— YorkshireWeekly Post. 


10s. 6d. 


GEORGE SLOCOMBE 
PARIS IN PROFILE 


“ Fascinating.”— Daily Telegraph. 
“ Always delightf£ul.”—Saturday Review. 


12s. 6d. 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS 


REFORMED INNS 
170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
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PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free). 
P.R.H.A. Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 





INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. First-class Temperance Hotel, 200 rooms, 
Electric radiators in all bedrooms. Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 

§s, 6d. per night.—Telegrams : Bookcraft, London. 





ASTBOURNE.—2 JEVINGTON GARDENS. High-class 
Vegetarian Guest House, at moderate terms, Full particulars on request.—Mrs. 
P, H. Rocers (Cookery diploma). Tel. : 866. 





EEPDENE, Shanklin, I.W., Vegetarian Guest House. Position 


and climate specially suitable for winter residence.—Full particulars from Mrs. WYNNE. 








ARTMOOR.— Overlooking Moors and close to famous Lydford 
Gorge. Board Residence, with Private Sitting-Rooms. Indoor Sanitation. Terms 
very moderate.—Castle Inn, Lydford, Devon. 





FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 


CORNWALL. Fumished house to let. Close tosea. Long or 


. Short period. Spring and summer.—Mrs. JoserH CLayTon, Trescore, St Merryn, 
Padstow, Cornwall. 








(0 LET, to bachelor only, two unfurnished rooms, use of bath free, 
jos, weekly. Two minutes from British Museum.—Apply Box 614, NEw STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





© LET, till July, Furnished House, Northumbrian Moors. Seven 
bedrooms, maids’ accommodation, three sitting-rooms, Good water supply.—Write 
Tuompson, Sneep, Tarset, North Tyne. 





ARNES. Flatlet; furnished or unfurnished; single bedroom and 


sitting-room; practically self-contained; use of bathroom on same floor. Moderate 
terms.—4 Bellevue Road, Barnes. 





RITER going abroad April—July will let top flat, Notting Hill, 
careful tenant, 3/4 large rooms, one small, kitchen and bathroom, Fumished 
mostly antiques; gas-fires, electric light, etc.; no lift. Four guineas weekly for 

long term. Manservant (skilled ceok) left if desired. —A.B.C.. New STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2.; or ring Park 7870. 





LITERARY 
RIVATELY PUBLISHED WORKS. Anglo-American Publica- 


tions, Fetter House, Fetter Lane, London, E.C, 4, undertake publishing same at 
low charges, Particulars on application, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ANTED, a Georgian Silver Snuff-box to take cigarettes. Parti- 
culars ot marks, dimensions and price to Box 616, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C, 2. 














PERATIC ann DRAMATIC SOCIETY preparing rehearse, want 


new, keen members'for both sections AT ONCE.—No, 24, 25,Inverness Terrace, W. 2. 





ANTED, regular weekly customers, guaranteed new-laid eggs, 
delivered London free, competitive prices Capt. Bewicxe, Kingston Farm, 
Hawridge, Berkhamsted. 





ACANCY for infant or toddler in small nursery home on Surrey 


Downs. College and Hospital trained nurse. Home life. Highest references, 
—Firs, Hoppety, Tadworth. 





eee. coarse-cut, bitter, as supplied to London Clubs. Old 
family recipe and probably best now obtainable. Twelve 1-lbs., carriage paid, 13s, 
Sample sent on receipt of 9d.—Dorotny Carter, Iden, Rye. 


OOKPLATES FOR MODERN BOOKS.—Original exclusive de- 


signs from 2 gns.—Write Ospornes, Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W, 


REAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS 
ARDIGANS, etc., also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand- 
knitted personally for you by expert knitters, plain or in the famous “ Fair-Isle”’ 
patterns, from the r soft, cosy, elastic native wools. At Shetland prices; far 


ss than shop prices. Send — for free illustrated booklet and price list to S.T., 74, 
Wu. D, Jounson, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 


EAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS.—Any length cut. Patterns free 


on stating shades desired.— James StreET Twerp Depot, 104 Stornoway, N.B. 

















EADERS of ‘THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to use 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose of making known their 

, wants. Small prepaid advertisements are charged at the rate of One Shilling and 
Ninepence per line per insertion. (A line comprises about eleven words.) One line should be 


added for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed for a series of insertions, 
a of which will be sent on application to the Advertisement Manager, THE New 


TATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








TO ENSURE the regular delivery of Tue New STATESMAN 
it is necessary for every reader either 
(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 


One year post free - - 30s. od. 
Six Months a - - 15s. od, 
Three Months _,, - - 78. 6d. 


andshould be addressed to The Manager, THE NEw STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








HAS YOUR INCOME 
“SLUMPED” SINCE 
YOU RETIRED? 


When a man retires on an income of, say, £500 a year, and 
it drops within a few years to half that sum, things are 
going to be very difficult for him. But there is an alternative 
to drastic economies, and that is to exchange his investments 
for a Sun Life of Canada guaranteed income for life. 
Assuming his age is now 62 and his investments are worth 
£5,000 (bringing in, at 5%, £250 a year), he can secure an 
Annuity of £504 per annum for the rest of his life. 


PRIVATE INCOME 
DOUBLED 


This means that his income will be doubled. It means 
that it will never again fail him. Whatever happens— 
market slumps, trade depression, political unrest—he will 
receive his £504. 


Has your income from investments slumped? Is it, in 
any case, sufficient for to-day’s high prices? Why not 
investigate the advantages offered by the largest Annuity 
Company in the World—a Company with assets exceeding 
£116,000,000 2? Annuities at any age, for any amount—rates 


depending upon age, and even more favourable if health be 
impaired. 


Write, stating age and amount you could invest, to H. O. Leach 
(Manager), Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada (Incorporated in 
Canada in 1865 as a Limited Company), 10 Sun of Canada House, 
Cockspur Street, Trafalgar Square, London, 8.W.1. 


RNL 


EACH YEAR 
we need 1,000,000 contributions of 
5/ ” FIVE SHILLINGS 5/ 
to maintain the whole Life-boat Service. 
Please send your 5/- to-day, and be 


“ONE IN A MILLION.” 


The Institution is supported solely by voluntary contributions. 


OVER 62,000 LIVES SAVED. 


Will you give now, and remember the 
ife-boats in your Will ? 
THE EARL OF HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A, 


Honorary Treasurer Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 


Life-boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 











4 Great Work with a Great Object. 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


Over 28,000 poor boys and girls have been given a chance in life, and have 
been trained to become good and useful sons and daughters of the Empire. 


10,000 Boys‘have been sent to the Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine, 
yp Training Ship 
* Arethusa”™’ 











1,100 children are always being maintained. 


FUNDS USGENTLY NEEDED 
to prevent curtailment of any Branch of the 
Society’s Work. 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND 
QUEEN. H.R.H. PRINCESS MARY, Countess of 
Harewood. FIELD-MARSHAL H.R.H. THE DUKE 
OF CONNAUGHT. _ President: H.R.H. THE 
PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. Chairman and Treasurer: 
FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, Esq. Deputy Chairman: 
LORD DARYNGTON. Chairman of “ Arcthusa” 
Committee; HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq. Secretary: 
F. BRIAN PELLY, A.F.C. 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
The Society pleads for Legacies and Bequests. 
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door.” He tugged at the handle. Nothing happened. At last 
the demonstrator lost his temper, put his foot against the 
running board, and hauled with all his strength—about half the 
side of the body came away. My proposed journal would have 
recorded this incident faithfully, probably with photographs of 
the sideless body; we should have robbed several thousand 
shareholders of all their capital, thrown several thousand hands 
out of work, and killed a factory which is now an ornament of 
the industry. My friend refused to mention either the incident 
or the car in his paper, and told the demonstrator that when 
the car was sound he would write it up, but not before. This 
was the only proper course; incidentally, his paper refused to 
advertise the car for the time being. 
* a * 

These moral reflections do not render any particular assistance 
to the perplexed student of the cars of 1930. I should wish to 
commend to him two journals in which reliable articles appear. 
In the Times he will find honest and well-informed criticisms of 
all current motor-cars, written by an experienced engineer, and 
consisting almost exclusively of hard facts. Praise in the Times 
is praise indeed; and critical suggestions by this writer may 
be taken seriously. In the Autocar, under the heading of ‘“* Road 
Tests,” he will find criticisms of a less complete and more im- 
pressionist character, better suited to the study of a buyer whose 
mechanical intelligence is limited. Neither of these journals 
allows itself to be influenced by its advertising contracts, or would 
bring itself to speak well of an inferior vehicle. In both cases 
it is wise to read between the lines : if, for example, the suspension 
of a named car is recorded as being a trifle harsh, or a trifle lively, 
a genuine fault is indicated. 

* D * 

On the other hand, Mr. S. F. Edge was very near the truth 
when he remarked at a public luncheon that there are no bad 
cars manufactured nowadays, though some cars are better than 
others. It is really impossible to make a serious blunder. One 
may buy at random without saddling oneself with a car which 
will prove a nuisance in daily use: the worst that can happen 
is that an ignoramus may buy a 20-h.p. at £500 and realise during 
the season that a rival 20-h.p. at £475 would have pleased him 
rather better; but his £500 car is sure to be good. If one thinks 
of a figure as in the old schoolroom games—say, £300—all the 
ears obtainable at round about that sum will be approximately 
similar in dependability, performance and durability. One will 
be a little livelier than the others, another more comfortable, 
a third better equipped, a fourth may have an extra gear, and 
so on. These comparatively unimportant differences are dis- 
cernible from the newspaper critiques which I have recommended 
above. There is, in fact, only one tremendous and outstanding 
difference between the motor-cars of to-day, and it does not in 
the least affect the British buyer. It is that at factory prices 
the American car is a great deal better value than the British 
ear. Mr. F. Strickland points out with justice in the current 
Automobile Engineer that American makers can sell at the factory 
door a powerful five-seater saloon for £110, or a six-cylinder 
saloon for £130. But we cannot buy at the door of any American 
factory: we have to pay freight, insurance, tariff, and British 
agency charges, so that this lurid contrast in value does not 
affect us. In this country, as I have already stated, there is 
seldom any abysmal contrast in value between two cars listed 
at approximately the same price. One of them may fit the 
taste of an individual buyer better than another; one may be 
produced on the grand scale by a modern plant, and so be better 
value than another emanating from an antique plant with a 
small output; a third may have a good service organisation 
located conveniently for the buyer; whilst a fourth has no real 
service organisation at all. But, broadly speaking, the buyer 
can hardly put a foot wrong nowadays; and the better-class 
journals enable him to weigh the petty differences between the 
vehicles included in any given price range. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


ARKETS are still weak and unsatisfactory. Evidently 
M the process of recuperation is taking a long time. This 
is not to be wondered at, for, quite apart from the 

failure of what have come to be termed “ dirt-track ”’ issues—i.e., 
the numerous gramophone and similar companies floated during 
1928—the investing public has received some shocks from quarters 
it regarded as irreproachable. The further fall in stocks of the 


Royal Mail group is, one hopes, unwarranted, but it is certainly 
alarming to find a stock like Royal Mail fall from 76 in February 
last to 25 to-day, and such a share as Elder Dempster 63 per 
cent. Preference from 16s. in March last to 3s. 6d. to-day. A 
year ago, brokers were offering their clients the Elder Dempster 
shares at the higher price, which seemed attractive at the time, 
but it is now only too evident that some people in the know were 





selling. One wonders how the investing public can be protected 
against things of this sort. Then there is the Courtaulds dig. 
appointment. This company has always been regarded as the 
perfect example of conservative finance. It enjoys the benefits 
of protection, has large interests in foreign companies whose 
product is also protected, and yet has found it necessary to 
reduce its dividend from 15 per cent., free of tax, to 10 per cent. 
The preliminary figures lead one to the conclusion that even the 
reduced dividend was not fully earned by the English company 
Jast year, and as, on account of its assumed merits referred to 
above, this share was valued to give a very low return, the dis. 
appointment is all the greater. From a high price of £5 5s. 7d, 
last year the share has fallen to £2 7s. 6d., which, on account of 
the huge capital involved, represents a loss to the investing 
public on this share alone of something like £60,000,000. 


* * * 


Increases in railway dividends did not help this section of the 
markets, there being too little confidence in the future of these 
companies, which themselves prophesy increased working costs 
in respect of dearer coal. The Metropolitan Railway issue of 
£2,000,000 33 per cent. ‘“* A” debentures at 654 was immediately 
over-subscribed, as it is a trustee security yielding at the issue 
price just under 53 per cent. The gilt-edged market is, perhaps, 
the firmest section of ,all, and various issues of trustee securities 
in the shape of 5 per cent. loans offered at 99 are, on the 
whole, meeting with a favourable reception. This is grati- 
fying, as there are several more of these on the way. The 
speculative sections of the markets are marking time, although 
tea and rubber look a shade more hopeful. In several of the 
markets there appears to be a certain amount of forced selling, 
which may still be due to the Hatry settlement, for the Stock 
Iixchange Million Pound Fund was for the assistance of London 
brokers only, country brokers not having made any similar 
arrangement. It is a gratifying fact that thus far not one failure 
has resulted, but it is obvious that several unfortunate firms are 
severely crippled, and this of itself leads to a lack of confidence. 
The Stock Exchange must always have some explanation of 
inactivity, and now that the Hatry settlement is over, it is the 
Budget which fills this role. When that is over, it will no doubt 
be fears (or hopes) of a General Election. Still, there are always 
some people who must have a flutter, and it will be surprising 
if within the next month or two there is not a revival in one or 
other of the markets. A. Emin Davies. 
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With proper care, 
clothes look better and 
last longer and we can 
care for them even 
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valet. For 6/6 we clean, 
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rejuvenate a complete 
suit so that it looks 
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copy of “Isn’t it True?” a 
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